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Dr, H.S. ANANTHANARAYANA 

EVIDENCE FOR PLUS JUNCTURE IN 
OLD INDO-ARYAN 

For the Hindu grammarians pada, *word' was the basîc liaguistîc 
unit of syntax; they, therefore, discussed accent in words^ and sandhi 
between words. TJhe vakya, 'sentence' as a whole never receivcd their 
attention. There hâve been studies however on Old Indo-Aryan demon- 
strating a relationshîp between the incidence of pitch accent and the 
type of clauses* Vocatives, for example, hâve no pitch accent if they 
stand wîth in a clause^; particles which are unmarked for accent occupy 
*second position' in the clause/^ It may, therefore, be possible to déter- 
mine the relationshîp between soroe pitch patterns and terminal junc- 
tures. In addition to terminal junctures, there seems to be évidence for 
a jnnctural feature within a clause and the présent study is an attempt 
at bringing such évidence from the Taiîtiriya Br^hmanûy the earliest 
available prose text in Indo-Aryan, Besides its conservatism in accen- 
tuation, as well as in syntax and lexicon, the Taitiîriya Brahmana^ is closely 
related to the Vedas ia its diction. Restrictions on phonotactîc occur- 
rence, of consonants and of vowels, as well as morphological évidence 
are used to set up the présence of a juncture. 

Certain séquences of vowels and of consononts which do not occur 
within a word are, however, possible across words within an utterance. 
Generally, only homorganic nasals and plosives occur in séquence. 
Dental nasal, for example, is not tolerated before non-homorganic 



L anudâtta : padamekavarjam, Pânini VI. i. 158. 

2. âmantritasya ca, ibîd. VïII. i. 19. 

3. Delbrûck, B., 1878, Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem àatapathabrahmana 
dargestellt. Halle, p. 48; also 

Wackerngei, J., 1892, 'Uberem Gesetz der indogermanfschen Worts- 
telluïîg% Indo-gsrmaeische Forschungen I, p. 333. 
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plosives. In such instances, the nasal will be assimîlated to the homor- 
ganic nasal of the class of the followîng consonant. 

E.g., saptannahoml^njuhotV (13,8.1)% *(He) sacrifices seven 
Annahofnas.\ 

Séquences lîke -np--, -nbh-^^ however, occur across word bounda- 
rîes, in an utterance» without beîng assimilated. 

E.g., tan posan pusyatî (2.3.3.2), '(He) obtaîns (ail) that pros- 
perity*. 

bahoreva bhUyan bhavatî (2.2.3,3), X^e) becomes exceedingly 

great.' 

Instances of this kind, where assimilation does not take place, 
provide évidence for the présence of a junctural feature, since otherwise 
the séquence is not possible. I, therefore, assume a juncture and Write 
it with a plus. The above utterances then will be written in the follow- 
ing way. 

tan+posû^n-^pusyati (2 3.3.2), 

bahoreva bhuyan + bhavatî (2.2-3.3). 

SLmilarly, the séquences -ng-^ -nk-, and -nh- are not possible 
within a word, but they too are found across word boundaries. In the 
séquences belôw I set up a juncture. 

n-l-voîced stop 

somagrhan+grhnati (1.3.3.3), *(He) takes the bowl of Soma juice', 
payaevaiman^grhesu pasusu dhatte (1.4.3.3), *Bestows strength for him- 
self and milk for his cattle', 

nidanavan + bhavati (2.2.11.6), *He becomes the possessor of 
Nidàna', 



4. Examples are cited without accent marks since the latter do not in any way 
contribute to the présent discussion on plus juncture. 

5. The références in parenthèses î^ to the TaittirîyabrZhmana. They may be 
read accordingly : the first figure refers to the Astaka 'book', the second t « 
tlm Ad hyëya 'chsLptoT*, the third to the y4irMi'5Â:^î 'section', and the four t h to 
the Manfra * verse*. 

6. Emeneati, M-B., 1946, *The Nasal Phoneraes of Sanskrit', 
LanguaseTO,^ p. 8S. 
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pakufnun-^-bhavati (1.1.2.8), *He abounds in cattle/ 

H+voîceless stop 

vyanmn-\-karotî (2.1. 3,1), *^Separates (the coal)% 

vîsnukraman-^kraTnate (13*5.4)^ *Strîdes the (three) Visnu's 
steps% 

na gramycèn+pasûn + hînastî (1.6.10.3), *r>oes not harm tlie 
domestic animais', 

mâsm^n-^pr^pannaratayah (2.4.2-3), *May not the enemîes reacli 
us' 

ayâsan-\-havyamïihise (2.4.1.9), *Being omniprésent, (you) carry 
the oblation', 

grhan-^ha dahuko bhavaii (1.1.2.2), ^It becomes the coniBiagration 
of the houses', 

Another séquence of a nasal and a plosive is found in the foilow- 
ing : 

udan-^-pary^vrtyacâmati (2.1.4.7), ''Sips water, turning to the 
north.' 

A séquence of a plosive and a sibilant provides évidence for 
junctural feature as in the foUowing : 

t-hs 

tabhissantrabdho avidat+sadurvîh (2.5.2.1), *With them, stîmulated 
obtained the six terrestrial spaces.' 

Vowel séquences, which are generally coalesccd within a word, 
may occur without coalescence across words. I shall assume a juncture 
in thèse instances too, since such a feature permits us to explain the 
absence of coalescence» Thèse may be classified under two groups, 
since in one group such séquences arise mostly from the loss of final -*s; 
in the other, there is no such loss. 

I. i. â4»â 

tato no maha-^avaha (2.4,1.8), 'Bring then to us the glory'. 
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tubhyam deva + adhîbravan (2.7.16.1), *The gods spoke to you% 

pUsema+asa+anuveda sarvah (2.4.1.5)3 Tûsan knew ail thèse 
régions' 

ii, a + î 

vî na+îndramrdho jahî (2.4.6.5), 'Oindra, Vanquîsh our foes/ 

devam marmsa+ïdate (2.4.1.4), 'The men be&eech (you), O God% 

uttame naka + iha madayantam (3.1.1.12), 'Rejoice hère in this 
highest heaven.' 

iii. à+û 

ardha+upamanthatî (1.6.8.4), 'Stirs half (of it),' 

apa + upasrjati (1.4.3.3), ^Causes water to flow', 

ta + ûr^âvabhayo 'bhavan (1.1.2.5), 'They became spiders,' 

sinjananà-^upasata (2.4.4.5), 'Knowing their alliance (the gods) 
enjoyed (their share).' 

iv. â+r 
kalpante^smà+rîavàh (2.2.11.3), The season serve hina% 

...yasa+rcchati, (2 2.1.5), \..fame falls on to him.' 

V. â+e 
punyâha+cvakurute (1.5.2.1), Terforms indeed on a ^ood day', 

bha+evâvarundhe (Ll.3.12), 'Drives light away'. 

vi. â+o 

svadanîe'sma + osadhayah (2.1.1.3), 'The hérbs are palatable to 
him', 

kalpanîam àpa+osadhîh (1.2.1.18), 'May the water and the herbs 
prosper% 

prâsnantî brakmanâ+odanam (1.1.9.3), 'The priests eat boiled 
rice'. 

IL i. â+â 

udànca-^awartante (1.3.6,6), 'They turn towardsthe norch', 
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kî^n kîfnvâ+akaramîti (2.2.Î0.3), 'Wliat^ what hâve I accom- 
plished'. 

etadvâ'^ agnîhotram mîthunam (2.1.5.4), *This (forins) a pair of 
Agnihotra,^ 

îî. â+u 

anUca-^-unnayatî (2.1.3,6), '(one ladle) follows the other', 

Urgvâ+udufYibarah (1.13.10)^ *The fig tree (is) invigoration*. 

iii. â + e 

uta vâ+esasvmn sûte (1.8.6.4), *Either this beats a horse...*. 

iv. e+a 

agne naya supathâ raye+asman (2.8.2.3), *0 Agnî, lead us on a 
good path for wealth', 

namas te + as tu bhagavàh (2.3.10.1), ^'O Vénérable, homage be to 
you-' 

V. î + a 

te vîyatî + abrïiîâm (1.1.3,2), 'They spoke to the sky'. 

vi. î + u 

a^yam prnaktu rajasi + upastham (2.7.8*2), *May this (chariot) 
pervade both heaven and earth and the sky'. 

viî. û + â 

ùsvînau hî devânâm adhvaryi+astam (3*2.2.1). 'The Asvins indeed 
were the priests of gods'. 

viii. û + u 

bâhû + udgrknatî (1.7.6.8), *...raises his arms,' 

Allomorphic condîtioning provides évidence for word boundaries, 
for cxample, 

tatm praja+anvasrjyanîa (2.1.2*1.)» 'Created beings after him.' 
compare ; 

prajàh pasava + ime lok'àh (2.2.3 3), *People, cattle and thèse 
worlds*. 
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Frajah and praja hâve to be considered allomorphs of one 
morphème, ^inc^ praja occurs before voiced phonèmes and prajah before 
voiceless phonèmes. Therefore praja may be set off froni the foilowing 
segment. We hâve already assuroed a juncture in such a case on the 
évidence of phonotactîc restriction. The aîlomorph praja is also found 
before voiced consonants as in the foilowing : 

danakama-^asmaî praja bhavanti (2.3.5.4), *His progeny will be 
desîrous of offering gifts'. 

ï consider that the transition in prajah pasava- is différent from 
that found in praja bhavanîî. This différence in transition we may mark 
with the plus. Further, phonotacticaliy, the séquence -sb- is not 
possible within a word. Therefore s is îost before a voiced consonant. 
ït may be noted that in ail the instances we hâve assiimed a juncture on 
the évidence of phonotactive restrictions, the junctural feature falls at 
the Word bounciary. I, therefore, write the above example in the 
foilowing way : 

danakâmâ-^ asmai pr a jd •^bhavanîî (2,3. 5. 4). 

Simîlarly séquences -sd-^ -sj-, and -sh- are not permîtted. I 
assume in ail thèse instances, where s is Iost, a juncture, sijice we may 
identîfy the aîlomorph on distributional criteria. 

yâ+divyâ+apah payosa sainbabhuvuh {2 JASA) ^ 'The divine waters 
which were born with milk '. 

The aîlomorph yaJt, with s becoming visarga, is found in instances 
where it is permitted to occur. 

yah purastat prasravaniî (3.7.4.1), *Which flow in the east ' 

When final s of words is Iost before voiced consonants, the pre- 
ceding vowel û><9. Hère again I write a plus which will indicate the 
word boundary, 

vî na + îndra mrdho + jahî (2.4.6.5), 'O Indra, vanquîsh our 
foes', 

sruto+gauQ + a tvâ vi'samu (2.4.3.10), *(May Indra), fa mous 
among the gods enter you'. 

compare 

yrjnc.ni devesu naskrdhi (2.4.2,3), 'Place our sacrifice in gods'. 
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nas and no are allomorplis conditioned by the environment. 

Séquences -sp-, -sy-, -sr-, sv-, and ss- are possible both within 
words and across word boundaries. In the foîJowing instances, however, 
the final s is îost. Since in thèse instances too, by allomorphîc identifi- 
cation we can set up the word boundary, I write it with a plus. 

sa+satyam agnîm cinute (S.O.S.IO), *He truly arranges fire'. 

compare 

ta no -¥ devîssiibhavassarma yacchata (3^5 A2A)^ ""May thèse easily 
invoked goddesses give us happiness.' 

sa + punarvasvoragnim adadhita (1.1.2,3), 'He should kindle fire in 
Punarvasu constellation'. 

compare 

brhaspatîrnah parîpatu pakcat (3.1.1.5), 'May Brhaspati guard us 
from behind/ 

apo+yac^mî bhesajam (2,5*8.6), 'I beg for healing water*, 

compare 

apah pranayati {3.2 A A) ^ 'Fetches watey*. 

syonani te sadanant karomi (3^7,5.2), *I make a place for your 
happiness.' 

yo +raya + îse satadaya+ ukthydh (2.8- 1 .4) , Praiseworthy and giver 
of hundred gifts, who will himself be a master of wealth ' 

compare 

ma yah somam imam pihat (3.7.8.3), '(It) shall not (reach) him 
who drinks this Soma,^ 

rayasposam sahasrinam (3. 7. S. 13), 'Thousandfold increase of 
wealth,' 

deva+va+urjaip vyabhajanta (1,1.3.10), 'The gods iudeed distri- 
buted invigoration.' 

compare 

devah pitardh pîîarO'\- devah (3.7.5.4), 'O gods, protectors, O Mânes, 
bright ones/ 
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Simiîarly^ séquences sm- and -sn- are possible with în a word, 
but across word boundaries s îs îost before m and n, 

taio+no+maha+'âvaha (2.4.1.8), 'Bring then to us the glory/ 

compare 

îatasîé'bhavan (2.1.4.1), ^Therefore they became.' 

îasmadevam aha (3.2.1.4), 'He, therefore, said this way.' 

I bave îndicated onîy some instances where we bave évidence for 
assuming a juncture within a clause. Such évidence is also found across 
clauses, which we do not define hère. I may hère point to the absence 
of coaîescence across clause boundaries. 

sarva + enam praja+rajeîî vadanti^ etamutyam dosaksjpa+îtyahaj 
adîtya+vaî prajah (1.8.8.Î), *A1I thej)eople calî him king, (he) said that 
he is Dasaksipa, the peopîe are the Adityas/ 

vacodyantU udvatirbhavanîi (L8.8.2), 'They increase by speech, 
they beuome lofty.* 

The présence of the juncture feature in îhe above instances may 
be contrasted with what may be called *smooth transition'.' In séquences 
of consonants, smooîh transition involves one of two chances : change 
of manncr or change of position of articulation. Consonant séquences 
of differing manner change to séquences of the same manner of articula- 
tion, for example, 

// for //, and gdh for kdh. 

yallajaîrjuhotî (3.8.14 4), 'Who worships with parched grain ' 

bhîsagdhenussarasvaît, (2.6.11.4), 'Healing cow is SarasvatP. 

Consonant séquences of differing position change to séquences of 
same position, for example, jj for tj\ and ce for te. 

mïiirnjjanayami retah (2.6.4.2), Troduce semcn near the uiinal 

tract.' 

yadupàvati ciccikah (2.5.5.6), The Ciccika bird while it is 
nearoy ' 

Massachusetts, Harvard Unîversity Press. 
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In vowel séquences, smooth transition involves lengtliening, 
dîphthongization and processes such as i>y. 

tat praknât (1,1.9.3), 'She ate that/ 

prîyenaivaînant dhatnna samardhayatî (1.1.9.6), 'Causes him to 
thrive in favorite abode^' 

tafn vîsvakarma bhutva'bhyajayat (1.2.3.3), ""Becoming the architect 
of the universe he conquered it/ 

Oor conclusions on the évidence for juncture feature wîthin a 
clause may be compared wîth the treatment of such features by the 
native grammarians and Vedic phoneticians. They do not explicîtly 
mention junctural features betwcen the consonant séquences which we 
hâve descrîbed eariier. Yet some indication of junctural feature is 
implicd in vowel séquences where coalescence never takes place. Such 
are the vowels, l^ û^ e in dual fornis. Thèse vowels are given a spécial 
name, pragrhya;^ since they do not coalesce with the following vowels, 
grammarians assume hiatus betwecn them. 

The particle m,® is also considered optionally a ^pragrhya vowel% 
for it does not coalesce with the preceding vowel; e.g., 

ya+u cafnamevant veda (2.7.10.2), 'He too, who this knew this../ 

The pragrhya vowels are indicated in the Pada text by an appended 
z7/. For example, asme îti; before ï/z, w, is always written in its lengthened 
and nasal ized form u iti. 

Rgveda-pratisakhya mentions four instances of hiatus:*° 

pura eta, tita uncty pra ugarn^ and nama uktibhîh 

Thèse and hiatus arising from the pragrhya vowel u are classifiable 
under our group I. The hiatus arising from pragrhya vowel in dual 
forms may be put under our group II. 

To sum up : we hâve évidence for one phonème of juncture withîn 
a clause- It has four characteristic positions in which occurence can be 
demonstrated : one, between the consonant séquences which are possible 

8. ïdtided dvivacanam pragrhyam^ Fanini I. i. 11. 

9- uhah, ibid. I. i. 17. 

10. Shastri, M.D., 1931, Rgveda-prâtiéâkhya (éd. and trans,)» Alîahabad, II, 
13. 
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only across words* Two are between vowel séquences; while some are 
geiiuine séquences of vowels, most of them resuit from loss of final s or 
from other réduction processes, sucli as -e>ay as in 

sainrujanah pipîsa+îndrasaîruh (2.5.4.4), *Indra*s enemy crushed 
(his own) breaking army.' 

The fourth is between a vowel and a consonant which results from the 
loss of final s of the preceding word. 

The juncturaî feature which we hâve indîcated may also hâve 
occurred in other positions:» but I hâve found no mcans for deternaîning 
them. In determining the rôle of this junctiiral feature within the 
phonological System of Vedic, we may note its resemblance to final con- 
sonants of words which occur between fiinal vowel and initial vowel : 

e.g., mahan annadah (3,9.10.1), agréât eater of food'. 

compare 

maha + avaha (2.4.1.8), 'Bring glory.' 

devan asadaya (2.4.1.11), 'Seat the gods'. 

compare 

devâ + adhîbravan (2.7.16.1), 'Gods spoke'. 

I tentatively assume that the rôle of this juncture was phonotacti- 
cally équivalent to that of a consonant. ^^ In the siquences of unexpected 
consonants interrupted by this juncture we would then assume clusters 
of at least three members. Between voweîs plus is interpreted, of courrse 
as a single entity. 

I hâve assumed for my description the phonemic analysis presen- 
ted by Whitney and others. As an alternate phonemic analysis,*^ one 
might suggest that the vowels usually written as long voweîs were 
séquences of two short vowels, e.g., a is aa, i ii, etc. By this System e 
would be anaiyzed as ai, o as au, so that one would arrive at the follow- 
ing vocaîic nuclei for Sanskrit (omitting hère r, /, and nuclei with m 
and n). 

11. cf. Ho ckett, CF., 1942, 'A System of Descriptive Phonolagy', JLanguage \Z, 
p. 17. 

12. I owe this suggestion to Professor Werner Winter, now of the Unîversity of 
Kiel, who had soxvQd on my coraniittee far Ph.D, at the Unîversity of Texas, 

U.S. A. 
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a î u ai au aaî 

aa il un îa ua aau 

Several ruies will be necessary to înterpret thèse nuclei for 
example, 

1. a remains vocalic wMIe non —a becomes semivocalic 

2. Identical vowels fuse into long vowels 

3. When two différent non -a vowels occur, the first becomes 
semivocalic 

Then îu may be read as yu^ ui as vf. 

This analysis wonld reduce the number of vowels in Sanskrit and 
with the assumption of plus juncture, no ambiguity would resuit» 
For example, 

indra+îva (2.4.2.9) : upendra/upaindraj (3.5.2.3) ..agna + 

aahuta 

/a + a/ does not contrast with faaf 

Thèse then are distinguished by positing of a juncture. It is how- 
ever beyond the scope of my study to discuss further the two possible 
phonemic analyses. ^^ 



là. The xTÎaterîal presented hère formed part of the author*s Doctoral Disserta^ 
tiôn subiïiitted to and âecsptei for the University of Texas* Ù» S* A. iïk 
1962. 



Dr. CHITRA P. SHUKLA 

SOME THOUGHTS ON ANCIEN! INDIAN POETICS 

Literature is a suprême expression of culture. The promiBent 
characteristics of Tndian culture is a quest for harmony, The ancient 
thînkers lay down four objectives of life - i>Aâîrma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa, and thereby seek to establish harmony in life through the dis- 
cipline of the varions urges of a person. Indian literature and literary 
critici^m reflect the same tendency. 

Ancient poets strictly folîowed the rules and régulations laid down 
by Ancient Poetics. 

Bhâmaha, the most ancient critîc, defined the Kiîvya as sabdSrthau. 
Word and sensé constitute Kavya accord mg to Bhâmaha. Strains of 
music, though words, cannot be regarded as Kavya becau&e they donot 
convey any meaning to us. Gestures, though convcying sensé, are not 
Kavya, bccause they are not words. Pioetry, therefore, mmt be word 
and sensé. Bbàmaha thus seeks a harmony of words and sensé in Kavya, 
The invariable association of word and sensé in Kavya is emphasized by 
the later writers also. Mammata defines Kavya as tad adosau sabdanhau 
sagunau analahkriti punah kvapL Jagannàtha tried to define Kavya k% 
sabdah, but ihen, he had to add ramaniyarthaprat^padakatva as a quali- 
fication to sabda. 

An invariable association of the word and sensé, howcver, is 
experîenced in the sentences spoken in everyday life also, Words in 
Kavya à flFer because we expérience a particular beauty in Kavya. The 
exp.rience of beâutyieads to the expérience of delight, which is t3tally 
distinct from wordly pleasares and which is described r.s akhandacarva^ 
nasamasSdyu, vigalitavedySntara B.nd brahfyianandasahodi ra* The harmony 
of word and scnse, ihus culminâtes into the harmony of beauty and 
delight. 
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Aîicient Foetics agaîn insists on a harmony of poetry and apprécia- 
tion. The beaiity of Kavya is so snbtle and its expérience so profonnd 
that an ordinary person îs not capable of this expérience. Only those 
readers who hâve developed keen sensitiveness as a resuit of the constant 
reading of poetry, can expérience the beauty and delight of poetry, 
becaiise such persons can easily idcntify themselves with the objects of 
description. Fersons incapable of apprecîating Kavya are looked down 
npon and this is évident in a verse like this : 

îtaratapasaïuni yathecchaya vitara tanî sahe caîuranana / 
arasîkesu rasabhînîvedanant sîrasi ma likha ma likha ma îikha // 

The appréciative readers are calied sahrdayas. Abhinavagupta 
defînes the sahrdaya as : yesam^ kavyanusilanàbhyasavasad viiadibhûte 
manornukure varnanïyaîanTnayibhavanayogyatâ te hrdayasamvadabhajah 
sahrdayah, Criticism and poetry, in other words, appréciative sensi- 
tiveness shonld be harmonious with the créative genins of the poct. 

The expérience of delight îs known as rasanispatti. Rasa is delight. 
Masa îs the élément of émotion în Kavya. There are some feelings 
uhich are latent in every human mind and which are calîed sthàyîbhavas 
or permanent feeîings. The feelings of love, mirth, sorrow, anger, 
energy, fear, dîsgust^^ astonîshment and tranquility remain latent in 
every human mind» Thèse feelings, when intensifîcd due to suitable 
vibhavasj, anubhavas and yyabhicarîbhavas become rasa. Thèse nine 
latent impressions, mentioned above are not exhaustive. As opposcd to 
the sthayï or permanent feelings there are some transitory feelings, which 
are known as sdficarî or vyabhîcarîbhâvas^ There are thirty-three yyabhî-* 
cârîbhâvas. Human mind^ however^ is complex. It may expérience two 
transitory feelings at a time. It may expérience many transitory feelings 
at a time. It may even expérience the rise and pacification of a transi- 
tory feeling. Ancient Poetics has taken into considération ail thèse 
ccmplexities of human mind. A combination of two transitory feelings 
is known as bhavasandhî. The combination of many transitory feelings 
is known as bhavasabalata and the rise and pacification of a transitory 
feeling are known as bhavoàaya and bhâvasânîi respeciîvely. Even 
psuedo— rasas and psuedo-bhàvas are recognized and given the namcs 
rascibhasas and bhâvabhasas respectivcly. The élément of émotion in 
Kavya^ therefore, is fuîly recognized by the Ancient Foetics . C-ritics 
hâve tried to explain the aesthetic expérience by analysing the nrienta l 
process of a reader, The utpaitivada of Bhatta Lollata, the anumltivada 
of Sri Saîïkuka, the bhoglkaranav'âda of Bhatta Nâyaka and the ab/ii- 
vxaktivada of Abhinavagupta offer the solutions oî rasanispatti. 
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The theory of Dhvani is another rich contribution of Ancient 
Poetics. Poetry, tbough differing from ordinary words, does not involve 
a différent dictionary. The words used by Vâliriki and Vyâsa, the 
primeval poets, do not differ from those used by Kâ.idâsa, Bhavabhtiti, 
or other poets. How, then, is it that Kâlidâ^a is ccnsidered to be 
greater than the other poets ? How, again, does poctry differ from 
ordinary words ? The Dhvanikâra solves this problem by attrîbuting a 
new function to words in poetry. This function is known as vyanjanU 
or suggestion. Words in poetry convey an extra-ordînary beautîful 
sensé, which is distinct from the prinaary sensé of thèse words, The 
process of suggestion enables the poet to secure economy in art, and at 
the samc time, endows the sensé with a beauty, which is rendered more 
striking because it is concealed. The X)/2va/2/theorists adopt a very broad 
and generous outlook. It is true that rasa is the soûl oî Kâvya^ but does 
Kvaya cease to be K'âvya when a fact or an iioaginative idea is suggested 
by words ? The Dhvani theorists. therefore, said that suggested sensé 
may be threefold : rasadhvani^ vastudhvanî and alankaradhvani, 

Before the advent of the Dhvani theorists, some writers bad esta- 
blishcd alankaras as the soiil of poetry, and some, gunas as the soûl of 
poetry. The Dhvanikâra did not ignore thèse earlier théories established 
by his predecessors as he had fully realized the importance of alankaras ^ 
gunas and rîtîs^ He examined alankaras^ g^'^J'^s and rîîîs ïn the light of 
his own theory and worked ont a new scheme, where ail the différent 
éléments of poetry are systematically and harmoniousîy assigned their 
own places. Alankaras, says the Dhvanikâra, are acceptable only if 
they from a part and parce! ofthe poetic expression when the poet's 
mind is full of émotions. Alankaras express an idea cîearly and pointedly 
when simple words fail to do so. An object, when described figuratîvely, 
is described along with its accessory^ with which it is compared, con- 
trasted, or associated. Alankaras thus présent two objects before our eyes 
and thereby gîve delight to our fancy. They impart a new colour to an 
object and shed a new Jiglit on it. But alankaras may al^o mislead a 
poet by tempting him to enter into verbal tricks and juggleries. The 
Dhvanikâra, therefore, warns the poeis against displaying thcir mastery 
over language by figures Mke yamaka. especially when they hâve to 
depîct délicate émotions like levé, sorrow or love in seperation. Only 
those alanka a^ which do not in volve a se para te effort on the part of a 
poet when he is depictinj^^ rasa are allowed by the Dhvanikâra. So did 
he change the concept of gutus. The gimas^ according to the Dhvanikâra 
are qualities, not of word and sensé, but of rasa* 

Another important contribution ofthe Dhvanikâra was his emphasis 
on propriety. In poetry, as in life, propriety is essential. A waist- 
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girdle, however beautifully made, arouses laughter if worn around tlie 
îieck, Likevvise poetry loses its grâce if the poet lapses into împropriety* 
The centre of poetry is rasa and the poet has to see that the word, sensé, 
gimas^ alahkaras and ritîs are alî in propriety with the rasa. The élé- 
ment of émotion in poetry is extremeiy délicate. It is very obvions 
that an arrangement of soft syllables is very appropriate to the sentiment 
of love^ as in an idyllic image like this : 

laUtalavangaîataparîsïIanakomalaTnalayasamîre 
madhukaranikarasmîtakokilagunjatkunjakutire. 

An arrangement ofharsh syllables is conducive to the heroîc sentiment 
as in the folîowîng : 

jyajîhvaya valayUoîkaiakoHdamsira- 
mudgarighoraghanaghargharaghosam état / 
grâsaprasaktahasadantakavaktrayantra— 
jrmbhâvîdambîvîkaiodaracapam état // 

The rîtis^ gunas and alahkaras^ therefore, shonîd belît the rasa, The 
Dhvanikâra, therefore, emphaticalîy says that impropriety is the only 
cause of rasabhanga and that the secret of rasa lies m following the 
weli-known tradition : 

anaucityad rie rtanyad rasabhcngasya karan nn j 
prasîddhûucityabandhas tu rasasyopanisat para // 

The theory of Dhvani and the scheme of poetry given by the Dhvanikâra 
were accepted by almost ail bis siiccessors. Writers like Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta dîd not accept Dhv^m and tried to réfute it but Abhinava- 
gupta defended the I>hvanikara and strengthencd the theory of Dhvani . 

After the Dhvanikâra, Kuntaka estabîished the Vakroktî theory. 
Though Kuntaka coold not attract any foîîowers, his contribution to 
Ancient Foetics cannot be underestimated. Kuntaka defined poetry as 
foUov^s: 

sabdarihaii sahitau vakrakavhyaparasâlinî j 
handhe vyavasihitau kavyam îadvldahiadakarini / ' 

Kuntaka is the first to mention kavivyapàra in his definitiocî of poetry. 
Words and sensé in poetry should be an outcome of ^av/vr^/7^ra and 
should gîve delîght to the appréciative readers. While the predecessors 
of Kuntaka almost ignored the poetic expérience, Kuntaka brings the 
poet, the readers and the médium of communication between the poet 
and the rc-.der - word and sensé ~ in his définition of pottry. The défi- 
nition gîven by Kuntaka raises great expectations. But then Kuntaka 
proceeds îo discuss the différent margas. 
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The kavîvyapara then, reniains neglected in Ancient Foetics. 
Writers on Ancient Foetics are not unaware of the importance of the 
poet* Pratibha^ along with abhyasa and vyutpatti is considered to be the 
cause of poetry. Râjasekhara prescribes an elaborate time-table for the 
poet and describes the idéal conditions for a poet's home, his friends, 
etc. Vàimîki, again is traditîonally described to hâve transformed his 
sorrow into verse. Pratibha is defined by Bhatta Taiita as prajna nava^ 
navonmesasàlinï pratibha mata. Abhinavagupta defînes it as apUrvavastU" 
nîrmanaksamâ prajna. Fratibha then is prajtiâ^ The cause of paetry 
according to the ancient writers, is the intellect and not the émotion of 
the poet- Vyutpatti and abhyasa are then prescribed as the catelysers of 
pratibha. The emotional expérience of the poet is totally ignored. Is 
the genuine Kavya in Ramayana the outcome of the profound emotional 
expérience of Vâlmiki, or of his intellect, sharpened by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa ? 

By ignoring the emotional expérience of the poet, Ancient Foetics 
became neariy dogmatic. The nine permanent feelings and thirty-three 
transitory feelings do not cover ail the depths and complexities of human 
nature. Had thèse permanent feelings and transitory feelings been 
exhaustive, the standards prescribed by Ancient Foetics should hâve 
been universal. Any work of literature, irrespective of its time, place 
and language then, could hâve been judged by applying the standards of 
Ancient Foetics. But thèse standards are not applicable to some works 
of lîterature, which are universally recognised as masterpieces of art. 
This dogmatism again led to the assertion that hasya SLné karuna are con-» 
tradictory rasas and cannot be depicted together. Some third rasa, 
which is not opposed to both thèse should intervene thèse two rasas. ït 
is, however, a matter of expérience that humour and pathos exist sîde 
by side in life, and so in literature. 

The number of alaitkaras and the divisions and subdivisions of 
alankaras are other results of ignoring poetic expérience. Bharata gives 
only four alaiikaras and their number gradually increased. Jagannâtha 
says that pratibhdt may be acquired by vyutpatti and abhyasa. Pratibhây 
according to the later writers, is the imagination of the poet; an 
alahkârakavya^ then, is imaginative poetry as alaftkâras are only kavi-- 
pratibhanirvartyâh* The ancient writers however, hâve attempted to 
measure the immeasurable world of imagination by prescribing alaiikaras, 
The subjective aspect of pratibha is ignored, and consequently, the 
emotional aspect of the figures, emphasized by the Ohvanikâra is lost 
sight of. As only the intcllectual aspect of the figures is taken into 
account, figures like uparnît^ rïîpaka^ utpreksa^ satriasokti and virodha are 
divided and subdivided. Some of the divisions are based purely on 
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grammar. The love for dogmatism îs carried to its cHmax in the divi- 
sions of upamâ^ like kyacga^ kyangga^ kartrnamuJga, karmanamulg^ or of 
vîrodha likc Jâiijatyoh vîrodah and gunagunayoh virodah. Can v^e say that 
Kalîdâsa contrived a vîrodha between two actions when he saîd saiîadhU 
rajatanaya na yayau na tasîhau ? The bashfulness, astonishment, love 
and so many îndescribable feelings of Umâ are expressed by Kâlidâsa in 
the above line and he was surely not conscions of the grammatical aspect 
of the vîrodha, when the words came to him. Figurative làngnage is the 
poef s endeavonr to give an artîstic shape to his émotions. Instead of 
describing the émotions directly, the poet conveys them through images 
or alankàras. 

Ancient Poetîcs then, with its keen sensé for the good and the 
beautiful, ignores the poet Poetry according to the ancient writers was 
more a matter of head than of heart. The dogmatism of Ancient Poetics 
endowed Sanskrit literatnre with artîficîality- Poetry, for the poet, 
became a means for dîsplayîng mastery over language^ grammar and 
rhetoric. Poets like Srîharsa, Mâgha and Bhàravi concentrated their 
abîlities on the achievement of an artificial style^ and thns, subordîna- 
ted their samvedana to uktivaîcitrya. 



Dr. S.G. MOGHE 

VIJNANESVARA AND NILAKANTHA AS THE 
INTERPRETEES OF THE YÀJNAVÀLKYA-SMRTI 

Even though ît îs true that Vijnânesvara has wrîtten a commentary 
known as Mimksara on the Yàfnavalkya-smrtî (YS), yet it is in the 
nature of à digest. In his commentary, Vijnânesvara has collected ail 
the smrtî dicta available to hîm to arrive at a definîte conclusion by re- 
moving contradiction on the basis of the Piîrva-MIniâmsâ rules of inter- 
prétations framed by Jaimini^ The digest of Nîîakantha, as the name 
suggestSj aiso belongs to the same category, but it îs voluminous as com- 
pared with the commentary Mimksara of Vijnânesvara on YS. In this 
paper an attempt is made to make a comparison between thèse two 
masters in the lîght of their commenta from the Mîmâmsâ points of view 
on the verses of YS, Incidentally, it may be made clear that I am going 
to make casual références to the verses from the Manu-smrti, on v%rhich 
thèse two masters hâve made their observations from the Mîmâmsâ points 
of view only to cite them as the authorîties for my observations in this 
respect. 

Over and above, it can be made succinctly clear that the digest of 
Nîlakantha does not profess to be a thorough going and critical commen- 
tary on YS. In spite of this, ÎSlîlakantha has time and again referred to 
the verses of YS in the course of his discussion. In the light of this 
background, the comparison between thèse two authors is hère intended. 

I. There are some places in YS whîch are not at ail touched by 
Vijnânesvara in his Mîmâmsâ comments, but suggested by Nïlakanth?» 
Thèse are the places of YS, where Vijnânesvara, being a profound 
Mîmâmsaka, ought to hâve introduced Mîmâmsâ points : 

While discussing the topic of the shares of members of the joint 
family Nîlakaçtha quotes a verse from YS. II. 139 and says that in 
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interpreting this îext, we will hâve to construe the expression asanisrsty 
apïca Edadyaî wiîh the preceding clause anyodaryas tu samsrsji, ttc, and 
also wîth the succeeding clause. Thus, the above expression serves the 
double purpose. Nilakantha bas used hère the principie of the Dehalï- 
dipaka-nyâyaJ But this principie is net at ail used by VijSânesvara in 
his comments on YS. 

While dîscussing the topic of the expiation for drinking wine, 
Nilakantha refers îo YS. IIL 254. In this verse, the expression samah 
nui occurs. Hcre a drinker of wine is asked to eat ground grains of rice 
for many years at night. The word samah is in the plural number. The 
propcr application of the principie of the Kapînjala-nyaya, to the 
présent cme, makes it clear that a wine drinker should eat ground grains 
office for threc years and not more, at night. This discussion occurs in 
the Prayamtia-mayûkhd' of Nilakantha. This is a place where a careful 
itudentof thePûrva-Mîmâmsâ woii}d hope that Vijiineévara ought to 
hâve applied the principie of the Kapînjala^nyaya. But it appear& that 
he has not used it. Incidentalîy it may be pointed out that Vi|SâEesvara 
àai mtdc usa of the principie of the Kapm^'ala-nyëya in the coursç of his 
explanation on YS» IIL 30. 

^Ihtrecitea few more instances where Nilakantha bas used the 
Mîmiipsâ poiats and Vijîânesvara is silent. Nilakantha has used the 
priaciplt of Nîtyëmvmda m YS, IL 175 (202 V.M.), Uddesyagamm me- 
W^m mmksjmm on YS. IL 121 {90V,M,), Faryudàsa on lîL 219 
{2 Frëy0kméê-m^:^kkM)* Arîhavëdm qn ÎÏL 228, Vacanikatidesa on îlh 231 
CI65 Prëyamêi4t~mayëkké}. Upéaksma on IÏL 292, IIL Î5, Samuccaya 
m Ï2m mû m. 2«9 (179 and 237 Prayascma^maynkha), Samyàtféesa on 
ï. 243 (m Srëdékê^maymkha), Pmsomkhyà on I. 236 (80 Srâddha-^mayu- 
kka), Ksndënmamaya on L 231 (78 Sraddka-^mayUkha) , Anuvada on L 85 
CI 13 VymaMm'-mayûkhû), etc. 

11 'Tlîcrt are some important places of the Mùàksarâ on YS where 

f ïïfï"^\*- Bot m this respect, the reader is utterîy'disappointed 
hfmmm^u, tu mthor of 12 Mayûkkas, Thèse are the fmpo^^^^^^ 

places ofYS. that are tonchedbyVijHnesvara and not b^S^ha 

L Mrmradmymyamâirjâdmdmrna sâpatno bhratamcyate kim tu mt' Z^ 



t. 



^^^mi, ibid. frayai J^^^h T '''^'"^-"'"y^re.ZUa^ray. 



PrayakUta''mayûkhal p. 102, 
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Vijîlânesvara has introduced a hair-splitting discussion on YS- !• 81 
as to whether this is a case of niyama or parîsmnkhyâ, and after a hot 
debate, concludes that this îs a case of niyama. This is a place which is 
Bot at aJl handled or îouched by Nîlakantha at great length in bis dis- 
cussion. It may also be significantly pointed ont hère that in the Âcara- 
mayukha Nîlakantha casually refers to this opinion of Vijnânesvaxa, 
without mcntioning his name\ 

VijSânesvara in bis comments on YS. I. 256, has introduced a haïr- 
splitting discussion on the topic of the pUrvana mode of sraddha and 
ekoddîsta mode of srâddha, This is a place where Vîjiiànesvara.has criti- 
cised the view points of southerners, northerners and the two other vîew 
points» Any one would bave expected the comments of Nîlakantha on 
this technical point. But the readers are again disappointed* In order 
to arrive at the definite conclusion, Nîlakantha has relied on the 
principles of Upasamhara and the Vyavasthîtavîkalpa in the course of his 
discussion. 

Moreover, VijSânesvara has empîoyed the princîple of Dvayoh 
praftaj^anti on YS. II, 135. Hère the line undcr discussion îs 'patni duhi- 
taras caiva* which introduces the hair-splîtting discussion* Nîlakantha 
bas not opened such discussion in his Sraddha-mayûkha either to makc 
▼ital suggestion in the matter or to find fault with VijSânesvara. It is 
Mitramisra, the author of Viramitrodaya^ wbo has used the same maxim 
oî Dvayoh pranayantî in the discussion of his Vyavaharaprakaka^ 

III. At times, however, Vijiïânesvara is closely followed by Nîla- 
kantha in the course of his discussion on YS, 

While discussîng the topic of worship of the brahmins învited for 
the srnddha ceremony, Nîlakantha quotes a line from YS I, 231* Now 
the question arises whether udakam^ gandham^ mlSilyam^ dhûpam and 
dipam SLT^ to be offered to the Daîva and Pîtrya brahmins by the mode of 
Fadârtk'dnusamaya or by kandanusamaya. Nîlakantha, however, holds 
that thèse may be offered to the brahmins, representing the mânes, by 
the mode oï kandïtnusamaya^ Nîlakantha further quotes a line from YS 
and points out that on account of the word taîah. Mâdhava and 



3. atra pUrvârdhe kâladvayavîêisfabhoJanakrîyayZh eva rtîyamavidheh sodaéartu- 
niéâh strtnâm tasmin yugmasu samvléeî itivaî^ ibid. Âcaror-mayUkha^ p. 111. 

4. evam asanâdîn vâsontân pîtrye 'pi tathaîva tân kuryât^ ibid* érâddha-^mayû^ 
kha, p. 78. 
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Vijnânesvara hold that thèse things may be offered by the mode of 
kândSnusamaya.^ 

In the course of his discussion on the Srâddha-mayUkha, Nîla- 
kantha quotes a verse from YS I. 236. This verse lays down that the 
yajamSna should bring the food mixed with ghee and aslc the permission 
from the brahmins for offering it into the fire. In this verse, the expres- 
sion ghrtaplutam annam occurs. While commenting on this verse, Nlia- 
kantha* quotes the opinion of the commentator of YS fi.e., Vijinânesvara) 
who holds that the expression ghrtaplutam indicates parisatnkhyS &nà by 
this Word, the other things like sâka, etc., are excluded. Hère it is 
important to note that Vijnânesvara has not used the term parisantkhyâ 
but the sensé of par IsamkhyS is conveyed by his significant remark,' 

IV. Sometimes, however, when there is a différence of opinion 
aniong the writers on the Dharma-kâstra on any Mïmârpsâ technical 
point Nîlakantha agrées with Vijînâaesvara. 

While discussing the topfc of pàtityahetavah^ i.e., the causes of 
becoming outcaste, Nîlakantha quotes a verse from the Manu-smrii. 
This verse means that if the wife of a person drinks wine, then his hàlf 
body becomes patita (outcaste) And when his half-body has thus 
become />flri/fl, no expiation is laid down for that case. Now the question 
arises whether the prohibition of drinking wine is laid down with réfé- 
rence to thebrahmin-wife of a brahmin-busband or whether with réfé- 
rence to a sndra-wife of a brahmin-husband. Hère Nîlakantha cites the 
two divergent opinions of Vijnânesvara and Mâdhava. VijSânesvara 
holds that the text is applicable to the case of a sndra-wife of a brahmin- 
hasband; while according to Mâdhava, the prohibition (nisedha) in 
Manu'stcxt refers to the brahmin-wife of a brahmin-husband Ni la 
tosçtha, however, sides with VijSânesvara and rightly points out that if 
the interprétation as suggested by Mâdhava is accepted, then there 
w^«M a^se the contingency of the statement being redu^dant And 
th^e wonld be one more diffîculty in dissolving the expression „a^,~- 
r^^^rasya^^ the bahuvrihi compound. Thus, this is a case o^ ZZVa 
m the case of dnnk.ng wine by a siîdra-wife of a brahmin-husband H.r^ 
It, s pertinent to note that both Mâdhava and VijïïâneWa treît th.^ ! 
of Manu as indica tive of .^^e^^^butim^^ sar^'her difflreVuy! 

5« aira mimk 



7. f*"!:tagrahanam ^SpaâSkâdi nivrttyartham, ibid. 
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But Niiakantha agrées with Vijîîânesvara in hîs discussion in the Pr^- 
yascîîta-mayukh a . ^ 

V. Very often does ISIifakantlia dlsagree with Vijiïânesvara on some 
Mîmàmsâ technical points and expressly criticizes the view point of the 
latter, 

While discussing the topic of succession to the pxoperty ofa 
reunited member of the joint Hindu faniily, Niiakantha refers to the 
view point of Vijîiânesvara who understands the line santsrstinas îu 
satpsrsti^ etc., of YS, II. 138 by niaking the anusa^tga of the words 
svaryatasya and apuîrasya occurring in YS. II. 135. Niiakantha does not 
agrée with VijEânesvara and hoîds that this is not a fit case of anusan^g a 
inasmuch as even without making the anusaitga of the words, the requi- 
red results can be obtained. On the contrary, if we resort to anùsanga 
the following absurd results would follow. \î aputrasya is connectcd as 
applied, then the resuit would be that of two sons or a son and a grand- 
son, one of whom is reunited with the father, and the other is not reunited 
both wîll be entitled to the same share on their father's death. And this 
verse will hâve no application to a deceased reunited raenaber who dies 
leaving sons. And this would be opposed to popular usage. Besidcs, 
the required results can be obtained by referring to the text of Vrddha 
Manu in respect of svaryatasya _ and secondly by referring to the latter 
part of the stanza in respect of aputrasya. This discussion takes place 
in the Vyavahara-mayîlkhaJ^ 

Over and above, while discussing the topîc of the line of succes- 
sion to the property of a deceased person, Niiakantha refers to YS. II. 
135- In this verse, the word bhrâtarah occurs. Vijîïânesvara under- 
stands the word bhrma in two sensés: 1) full-brother and 2) half- 
brother. According to Vijaânesvara, the fuU-brother will succeed to 
the property ofa deceased person. And in his default, the half-brothcr 
would succeed. The abovs mode of interprétation as suggested by 
Vijîïânesvara, will involve the serious fault of Vrttîdvayavîrodha accord- 
ing to Niiakantha, This discussion takes place in the Vyavahara-mayû" 
khaJ° 

8. dvîjâtibhâryâyâh éûdrâyâh surcpânanîsedhartham îdam iîi vijriâneévarah, 

mâdhavas tu brâhmanyùdïnâm apy ayant nisedhah.^ ato vîjnâneévara eva 

samyag ûce, ibid, Prayaècitta'-tnayïikha, p. 63. 

9. samsrstinas tu sa ysrstï sodarasya tu sodarah tena vinZpî gatau sam-- 

bhavantyâm anus ange mânâbhavat, ibid. Vy>avahara-mayïikha„ p. 147. 

10. màtur abhâve bhrata sodarah. tababhâve ta^putrah .,ca gaunyâ vritti- 

dvayavirodbSt, ibid. p. 142. 
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Moreover, Nîlakajatha does not agrée wîth Vijîïânesvara in inter- 
pretîng the text of Manu IX. Î92, whether the sons and daughters - 
together succeed to the estate of a deceased woman (sîrîdhana). Hère, 
accordîng to Vijîîâoesvara sahiiya togeîherness (close contiguity) is not 
intended. But Nîlakantha quotes tbe view point of the Dàyabhaga 
school that sahitya is intended between the sons and daughters that suc- 
ceed to the estate of a deceased woman. This discussion takes place in 
the Vyavahara-mayukha.^^ 

VI. At times, however, on one and the same Mîmàmsâ technical 
point, both the authors are diametrically opposed to each other. 

While înterpreting the text of YS. I. 53, VijSânesvara suggests 
that the prohibition of the marriage with a sickly girl is a case of 
purusartha. While Nîlakantha thinks that this is a case of kratvartha^* 
and if yiolating the rule of YS, the marriage takes place, then the man 
concerned suflFers not only from the seen results but also from the unseen 
rcsults. 

While dîscussing the topic of adoption, Nîlakantha quotes a verse 
from Manu IX. 168, in which ît îs laid down that the son should be 
given in adoption by the parents, wben the adopting person is in distress, 
The Word, âpad occurring in ît, indîcates that this is a case of purusanha 
accordîng to Vîjnânesvara. VîjHanesvara further holds that the prohibi- 
tion as regards and^padî dattakadana, affects onîy the giver and not the 
rcceiver. As opposed to this, Nîlakantha hoîds that the prohibition as 
regards anupadi dattakadana (i*e,, when the adopting person is not in 
dîstress) îs a case of kratvartha^^ Ifviolating the rule of Manu, the 
adoption takes place, then it wîll become vitiated. This discussion 
takes. place în the Vyavahara-mayïlkha. According to Nîlakantha, 
Vijnânesvara is wrong in holding the view that anapadi dattakadana 
is di oàs^ of purusartha. Likewise, Vijïïânesvara and Nilakaintha are 
diametrically opposed to each other on so many other points. 

VII. At times, we fail to understand the name of the persons 
whoseopenion, both Vijîïânesvara and Nîlakantha are trying to refer 
when they employ the words /// eke and anye, etc. 



M- yatra âukîtrady abhavena putrânâm eva sahîtyenâdhîkârah sahityam 

vidhJyate îti âhuh^ ibid. p. 158. 

12. yadf^i vivahaprakarane t^naîvoktam..., àânayidhayakatvâbhZvZt, ibid. 

p. 108. 

13. yad api msedha dôtur evapurusartho na kratvarthah îti vîjîkâneêvarah tan na 
ibid. p. 107. ' " • * 
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In his commentary on YS. I. 103, Vijîïâaesvara refers to the opi- 
nion of some^* whom he is trying to criticize. Dr. P.S, Sane suggests that 
thèse are the vîew points of the Smrtyarthasara and Laghu-Asvalayana- 
In the course of bis discussion in the Pr^yakcîtî amayïlkha^ when the 
îopic of expiation to be performed by a woman leading immoral life 
was under considération, Nîlaksntha quotes a verse from Manu and 
says that whatever is the expiation laid down for men approaching the 
women of other castes is laid down, the same is to be extended to the 
case of women leading immoral life» According to some writers^** on 
the Dharma-sastra^ even tfaough this is a fit case of Vacanîkmîdesa^ yet 
the expiation which a woman is requîred to perform should be less by 
one quarter of the expiation a nian is required to observe. Hère ISIîla- 
kantha does not state the name of the person whom be is referring to- 
We g,^t another example of this kind iii the discussion on the Samaya- 
mayûkha^ p. 187. 

VIII. At tîmes, after citing the two divergent opinions on the 
matter under discussion Niiakantha passes over the point in silence. 
But we do not corne accross such a case in the scholarîy conamentary of 
Vijsïânesvara on YS. 

In the course of his discussion on the topîc of expiation to be 
performed by a man in the case of his eating impure things of his body, 
Nîlakantha quotes a verse from Manu V. 134, which states that 
the second thread ceremony is necessary. Now the important question 
is whether this is an independenî expiation or whether it is to be com- 
bined with the other expiation. Hère Nîîakantha cites the two divergent 
opinions of Siîlapâni and others. Sûlapânî holds that the second thread 
ceremony îs to bc combined with the other expiations; while others 
hoM that this îs an independent expiation. Hère ÎSIîlakantha passes 
over this point in silence. This discussion takes place in the Frayas- 
citta-mayûkha,^^ We get another example of this variety in the dis- 
cussion on the Samaya-mayïikha^ p. 187. 

IX- Some times, however, on some technical Mîmâmsâ point, 
Nîlakantha agrées virtuaîly with Vijiiânesvara, though the former has 

14. iha kecid vaisvadevâkhyasya karmanah purusârthatvam annasamskarakarma- 

tvam cecchanti parasparavîro^hat purusërthaivam eva yuktam, îbîd. 

p. 33. 

15. etac ca vacanikâtîdeéât padonam iti kecît^ purnatn eva tu yuktain^ ibîd. Pm- 
yascitta-mayïikhay p. 165. 

16. punah samskâràh punar iipanayanam. idam ca prâtîsvikaîJj êZriraniaîathaksa-' 
napràyaâcîtiaîh samuccîyata îti éûiapZnih svataniram eva prâyaâciîtam ity anye^ 
ibid. p, 114. * 
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not employée one and the same Mîmâmsâ prîncipîe to arrive at a dejS- 
nite conclusion on the point at issue. 

Thîs point can be illustrated by pointing that Vijiiânesvara in bis 
commentary on YS. I. 103, hoîds that the Vaîsvadeva rite is meant for 
the bénéficiai interest of men. It is a case of purusanha^'^ and not of 
kratvaratha. Vijnânesvara holds that had the Vaîsvadeva rite been a 
case of kratvartha^ then for every additîonal cooking, the perfor- 
mance of the Vaîsvadeva rite would hâve become nccessary. But this 
is not the case. 

In his discussion on the Aci^ra-maytikhay while discussing the 
performance of fîve great sacrifices, Nîlakantha points ont the principle^* 
that Pratipradhanani gunavrttîh is inapplicable to the répétition of the 
Vaîsvadeva rite for every additionaî fresh cooking. Hère it appears 
that Nîlakantha also sides with Vijïïânesvara in holding that the per- 
formance of the Vaîsvadeva rite is for the bénéficiai interest of men. 
It is important to note that the two authors hâve not used one and the 
same princîple. Vijnânesvara bas nsed the Mîmimsâ principle of kraivar- 
/Aa and /?wrf/5^r/Aa and Nîlakantha bas applied the àoctxïn^ oî pranpra^ 
dhanam gunavrttîh to show that the repitition of the Vaîsvadeva rite is 
not necessary. 

X. Both the authors go to the root of the subject of the Piîrva- 
Mimimsâ and make their vaînable comm^nts on the Mîmâmsi technical 
points that occnr in the course of their discussion, 

VîjSInesvara în his commentary on YS. L 256, introduces a dis- 
ciission on the Mîmâinsâ technical tcrm upasamhâra anà also takes pretty 
caretogivc the proper iliixstration of the tcrm upasamhara^^ Nîla- 
kantha also in his discussion on the Frayasciîîa^mayûkha throws a flood 
of light on the technical terms prasanga^ and tantram ^^ It seems proper 

17. atlmtah pmcayajnâh (Gr. Su. 3. 1. I ) ity upakramya ^tân etân yajnan aharahah 

kwrvtta (3. î. 4} îtî myatatvahhidhânàt purmârthatvam câvagamyate iti ,*, 

purusârihafve vaîâvadevakarmarthata dravyasyetiparasparâvirodhât purusartha^ 

twam eva yuktam^ ibid. p. 33. 

18. na ca pratiprafkânam gunavrttîh iti nyayât praiipâkam iadâvrttîh syat, san- 
dkyâwandanadivad avibhaktânam prihag anusihânam na syad iîi vâcyam, ibid, 
Ac&ra-mayûkha^ p. 69. 

19. yaîhâ saptadaâasamîdkenlr anubrûyad ity anârabkyâdhïfasya vikrtimâtravisa- 
ymsya .sambandhabadhanârthavata upasamhârah, ibid. p. 84. 

20. iatm vîêesùgrahûne sakrd amisîhânam prasangah^ ibîd, Prâyaâcîtta'-muyûkka 
p. 13. 

2J. aîra deêakMakartmdmam aikye karmano *'neka prayogavîsayînltiyôyena prâ-^ 
ptapî tantratâvîbhaktakartrbhede 'pi vacanena bodhyate, ïbié\ Vyavahara" 
mayîikha, p. 133. 
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to note îiere that whatever light Nîîakantha has thrown on the Mïmâmià 
technical terms in the course of his discussion is not intended strictly 
whîle commenting on the verses of YS or the Manu-smrtf. 

XI. Seing bred in an atmosphère redolent with the Pûrva-Mîmâmsâ 
System, Vijiïânesvara very minutely^, detects the flaw in the argument of 
the opponent and also in the illustration cited by the opponent and at 
the sanae time shows his ability to give a proper illustration ofthe 
technical point under discussion. Though Nîîakantha, is also sufficiently 
clever enough to detect the flaw in the argument of the opponent, he 
does not always cite the fitting or proper example of the Mîmâmsâ point 
at issue, This can be well illustrated by pointing out the illustration of 
the commentary of VijSânesvara on YS. I. 81, regarding the point and 
illustration of Vîdhyanuv^davîrodha.^^ This point can be further clarified 
by referring to the commentary of VijSânesvara when he takes good care 
to point out the opponent the proper example of the confiict between 
the text of Anhasd^stra and îfae Dharma-sàstra^^ In the case of Nila- 
kântha, it may be simply noted that he will not enter in to the hair- 
splitting discussion of the topic but remain contended with cîting or 
pointing out the flaw in the argument of VijSânesvara on the ground of 
Vrttîdvayavirodha^ Vàkyabheda, etc., and will not show the acuteness of 
intellect by citing the proper exampie of the point under considération. 

XII. VijSânesvara has largely influenced Haradatta who in his turn 
has influenced Nîîakantha in this fieid. 

Vijnânesvara in his commentary on YS. III, 265 has suggested that 
there should be the déduction of something from the original case 
{pr akrti) to the extended case {vîkrtî), when the détails of tho prakfti 
are transferred to the vikrii hy the ruie of transfer (addesa).^^ Haradatta 
in his commentary on the Âpastamba-dharma^sutra I. 8. 26, 5, suggest» 
that in the extended case {vikrti) onc half of the original (prakrti) should 
be adopted following the principle of th& Smarta-nyày a. ^'^ Nîîakantha 
has borne this principle in mind and utilised it properly in his discussion 
on the Fmyascîtta-mayûkha by introducingthe three varieties of atidesa-- 



22. tatra M vidhyanuvâdavir^dho yatra vidheyavadhitayâ tad evânuvâdîtavyam 

phaloddeâena vidhâtavyas ceti\ ibid, 23. 

23. hiranyabhâmilâbhebhyo mîtraiabdhir varâ yata balavat^ ihiû. p. 133. 

24. atrâtfdeéasâmmthyêd gocarmayasanagoparicarycdihhir gaunavadhâsZdhZra- 
nîah katîpayalr nyûnatvam avagamyate^ ibid. p. 423. 

25. atîdeéesu cârdham prâpyata îti smârta nyâyas tena strïnâm ardhapraptyarîha ./ 
vacanam îti, Apastamba-dharma-sûtra, p. 146. 
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r^canîkay tadrûpya and samya. Thîs évolution of the îdea of deducîng 
something from the original case to the cxtended case is to be borne in 
naind by a carefui student of the works of Niiakaçtha, Vijiïânesvara 
and Haradatta. 

XIII. In his exposition of the topic, Vijiïânesvara is always very suc- 
cinct and clear and easy to folîow- But at times, we do not get clear 
eut idea about the view point of Nîîakantha. In fact, Nilakantha tries 
to confuse us in the naatter under discussion. 

Thîs point can be clarified by citing the example from the Vyava-- 
hara-^mayûkha. While discussing the topic of adoption, Nilakantha 
quotes Manu IX. 168 and does not clarify his position as to whether the 
giving of the son in adoption when the adopting person is not in distress 
is a case of purusartha or kratvartha and whether any sin (pratyavâya) 
would incur by violating the rule laid down by the lext of Manu,*^ 

Conclusion : One will hâve to admit that Nîlakantha has sugges-* 
ted the Mîmâmsâ points on those places of YS that are not at aH handled 
by Vijnâncsvara, Also there are some important places of the MUaksar^ 
on YS, where a curious reader of the Pnrva-Mîmâmsâ would hope to 
find some new point of view of the author of tweîve Mayukhas, But in 
this respect, it is évident, that the readers are disappointed by Nîla- 
kantha. Vi^âjaesvara is closely followed by Nilakantha in his discussion 
on the MayUkhas^ At times, however, when there is a différence of 
opinion among the wrîters on the Dharma-sastra on one and the same 
Mîmâmsâ technical point, Nîlakantha agrées well with Vijiïânesvara. 
ISfllakantiia îs bold enough to show his différence of opinion with Vijiïâ- 
neé^aria ob soBie of the technical points of the Pnrva-Mîmâmsâ; in fact 
Nilakantha îs diametrically opposed to Vijïïânt svara. Very often does 
Nîlakantha crîticize ihe author of the MitaksarU on some of the techni- 
cal Mîmâinsâ points. Sometimes, however, the readers are unable to 
m^k«oiit whose opinion thèse two authors are trying to refer to. This 
is #ue to the fact that both the authors in the course of their discussion, 
ntake a référence to the other wrîters on the Dkarma-sastra with the ex- 
pression iti eke or îtî anye. At times» after citing the two divergent 
opinions on one and the same point under discussion, Nîlaksntha passes 

26* atra sâmyâîîdeâe 'rdham, tâdrûpyavâcanikayos tu pâdonam^ YS. Prayaécîtia- 

mmyûkha^ p, 14. 

27. asya mkyad adrstârthatayâ kratvarthaîvavagamât. kathancîd drstZrthatve 
*pî va nîyamâdrstasya âvasyakatvîîn na tadaîikrame kâryaviâesaprayojakZdrs-^ 

tasiddih âpadî putradâne pratyavâyâpaitih ^ ibid, \yavahZra-mayïï'- 

kha^ pp. 107-8. 
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over the point in silence. But Vijîîanesvara is not found to hâve indulged 
in such things. Sometimes, however, it can be easily noticed by a careful 
reader that though Nilakantha virtually agrées with Vijnânesvara on 
someofthe Mimàmsà technical points yet hedoes not use tliesame 
technical term nsed by Vijnânesvara in the course of his discussion. Both 
the authors go to the root of the subject of the Pirva-Mimâmsà and 
offer their own comments on the Mimâmsâ technical points, Vijnânes- 
vara, at times, shows more acuteness and minuteness of intellect in 
finding fault with the argument and illustration of the opponent and at 
the same time takes care to substitute the proper Mimâmsâ example of 
the point at issue. A careful stodent of the comparative study of 
VijHânesvara, Haradatta and Nilakantha will not fail to note the évolu- 
tion of the technical term atidesa and its due application as done by 
thèse authors to the domain of the Dhama-sàstra. Lastly one will hâve 
to make a note of the point that Nilakantha is not as clear and explicit 
as Vijiânesvara is in the matter of exposition of the topic under dis- 
cussion. In a nutshell, the utility and suprême importance of Vijnâ- 
nesvara and Nilakantha fer a proper understanding of YS from the 
Mimâmsâ point of view can hardly be gainsaid taking into account the 
relative greatness and superiority and inferiority of both thèse masters 
in différent aspects as revealed above. 



Dr. J. CHENNA REDDY 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF YAJNAPHALANÂTAKA* 

It is în 1912 that Mahâmahopâdhyâya Ganapati Sastri brought to 
light and published for the first time thirteen Sanskrit play» under 
'Trivandrum Sanskrit Séries' and ascribed aïl of them to Bhâsa, though 
in none of them the name of the author was mentioned, To substantiate 
his décision he has enumerated with sufiBcient explanatory notes, many 
common features that are présent in ail those plays. Some of thena are 
the foUowing : 

1) Every play begins with the words nandyante tatah pravîsatî 
sûtradhardh. 

2) In majority of the plays the Nandî-sloka contains mudralan- 
kâra. 

3) The Word sthapana is used invariably for prastavana and every 
one of them is nnusually brief and short. 

4) The expression 'evam aryamisran vijnapayamî; aye ! kîni nu 
khalu mayi vijnapanavyagre sabda iva krûyate^ anga ! pasyâmV 
imnaediately foUows the Nandî in ail the plays. 

5) The name Râjasimha occurs in the bharatavakya of almost 
ail the plays and even that bharatavakya is almost the same 
in ail the plays. 

6) The twin words niskramya and pravîsya are frequently used 
to dénote the exit and the entrance respectively of a charac- 
ter without allowing reasonable interval between the two 
expressions. 

7) The name of the prattharï îs Vijayà in ail the plays. 



*A paper read in the Ail-India Oriental Conférence - Twentyfifth (Silver 
Jubilee) Session at Jadavpur University, Calcutta, on 31-10-1969. 
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8) The non-observance of the rules of grammar as prescribed by 
Pânini or the rules of dramaturgy formniated by sage Bharata 

is noticed very often. 

Many of the above common featores hâve been recognîsed by 
Bâna and some other pocts as to pertain to the plays of Bhàsa. Some of 
the verses quoted as examples in authoritative works on poetics ascribing 
them to Bhâsa by the authors of those works are identified in one or two 
of the plays of this group. So M. M. Ganapati Sastri has rightly 
ascrîbed ail the thîrteen plays to Bhâsa which groap îs commonly known 
as Bhasanaiakacakra. 

The plays formîng Bhasanaiakacakra are the following : 

I. Pratîma and Abhîseka — based on Ramayana story, 

II» a) MadhyamavyayogCy Pancaratram^ l>ût£ivakya7n^ Dutagha- 
iotkacam^ Karnabharam and Urubhcmgafn hi3LB^ on Moka- 
bharata s tory which group încludes 

b) Baîacarîîam aîso as ît is based on Harivantsa — b, khîlabhâga 
(appendage) of Mahabharata^ 

ÏII. Pratîjnâyaugandharayaitam^ Svapuavasavadattam and Avi- 

marakam based on (Brhat) Kaîhu 1 itérât ure which is a 
combinatîon of history and legend, and 

IV. Cùrudatîam - an incomplète play with a social thème of 

Bhâsa's création. 

In 1941, Sri Rajavaidya Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri from Gondal 
pnblîshed a play entitlcd Yajnaphala in Sanskrit ascribing it to .Bhâsa. 
He has given in his introduction four epithets to sobstantîate Bhasa's 

authorship of the play. They are 

L hhai^Iy^ aîipracïfiasamskrîaîvât ^ 2, vastukalpanayah sresthatvat^ 

3. rasabhavaîankaranc.tyangânafn manoharatamaivat, and 

4. banadivarnUanekasam&nyQbhasm2àtaka~-SQfnvâditv^c ca 
curioïisly eaough this play possesses alniost ail the featiires which M. M. 
Ganapati Sastri enumerated as common features to Bhâsa's plays. 

Yajnaphala is based on Rlmayana story. It contains the story of 
Srîrâma iipto his' marriage with Sltë.. The after effects or the results of 
thr^^ yajnm (sacrifices) play very important rôle in this play. The 
birth of Srîrâma is the reselt of the yajua of Dasaratha, the acquisition 
ofcclesîial (AVjaj^ weapons by Srîrâma and Laksmana is the resuit of 
the jajna of Visvamhra and the visit of Srîrâma to Mithiîa leading to ^' 
his marriage with Sîta Is the resuit of the yajna of Janaka. Hence the 
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play îs named Yantaphaîa having thèse facts in mind. Even the play 
Abhiseka is named oaly on this principïe. Tiiat play has three important 
events, i.e. the three abhîsekas^ namely î) the abhiseka of Sugrîva to 
the kingdom of Kîskindha, 2) the abhiseka of Vibhisana to the kingdom 
of Lanka and 3) the abhiseka of Srîrâma to the kingdom of Kosala 
(Ayodhya). Ail the above features in Yajttaphaia make one believe 
that the play is really written by Bhâsa. By looking at the play only 
superficially, great scholars like Or, Pusalkar from Poona (in chapter VI 
of Bhasa - A study and S. N. Sinha from Bangalore {in Introduction to 
Fancarairam) subscribed to the findings of Sri Kahdasa Sastri. But 
on close examination one can very easiîy repudiate the autiiorship of 
Yajnaphala as ascribed to Bhàsa. Br. Pusalkar pubiished his revised 
opinion in this regard in his récent articîe. 

Pratîma contains the story covering Ayodhya, Arcnya and Yuddha 
kandas of V^îmiki-Ramayana and Abhiseka contains the story of Kîs- 
kindha and Sundara kandas. So in the RUm^yana plays of Bhàsanëtaka- 
cakra, only the story of Bala-khattda of Vaîmikî-Ramâyana remains 
untouched by Bhâsa, Hence it is believed that birth of Yajnaphalanataka 
is to fill up that gap in the R^maya^a story. Now let us examine whether 
Bhâsa himself MTOte that play or somebody else did it. 

Yajnaphala contains seven acts. In, act I Dasaratha performs 
>>^3[/^a and begets four sons as a resuit. He célébrâtes the birth of his 
sons in a fitting manner and takes a vow to bestow spécial care on their 
éducation. He décides to meet his wives in a garden at midnoon of next 
day. In act II, Dasaratha nieets his wives as indicated in the previous 
act and consults them how best he can sélect a successor to the throne. 
In a stratégie way he makes Kaikeyî herself lo propose Srirâma as heir 
apparent. But Vidiîsaka in his customary blab indicates future calamity 
through Kaikeyi's trecherous plan. In act 111, Râvana visits Ayodhyâ 
in order to assess the physical strength of SrLâma. At the same time 
Visvâmitra also comes to Ayodhyâ to request King Dasaratha to députe 
Rama and Laksmana aîong v^ith him to protect his yajtla from the ons- 
laughts of Râksasas* Mantharà décides to poison the mind of Kaikeyî 
against Srîrâma's prospects* In Act IV, Visvâmitra obtains permission 
of Dasaratha to take Srîrâma and Laksmana with him. ïn Act V, Tâtakâ 
and Subâhu were slain and Mârlca is Hung afar into an océan. The 
sacrifice end sauspîciously, Srîrâma and Laksmana are presented v^ith rare 
and divine weapons (asiras) by Visvâmitra. On the prctext of witness- 
îng the yajîla of Janaka, Vîsvâmitra takes Srîrâma and Laksmana to 
Mithila. In Act Vl, Srîrâma and Sîtâ are made to meet in a garden only 
to fall in love v^ith each ot'^er at first sight. Janaka décides upon ihe 
marriages of his daughters with the visiting princes and cxtends 
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in vî talion to Dasaratha. In Act VII, the marriages of four princes were 
performed. The pride of Parasurâma is brought down and the play ends. 

I strongly believe that some poet of mediaeval times has taken 
fancy to v/ritc Yajnaphala-nataka incorporating the story of Bala-kanda 
and to circulate ît in the name of Bhâsa oniy to make scholars believe 
that Bhâsa has dramatised entire RamUyana, The épisode of Pandita 
Gopala Datta Sastri of Jaîpur as narrated by Prof. R.N. Dandekar in 
his article 'Auîhorship of Yajnaphala' published in vol. XXXI (1950) of 
Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research înstîtute^ Poona, is a monumental 
example of such a possibility* He might hâve taken advantage of or 
inspiration from a sloka quoted by Visvanâtha as an example to yidhana^ 
an aspect of mukhasandhi under karika 85 in the sixth Parîccheda of 
Sâhftya-darpana and ascribed it to Bhâsa. The sloka reads thus — 

utsahatisayam vatsal tava balyam ca pasyatah / 
marna harsavisadabhyam akrantam yugapan manah. jj 

The context of this verse is supposed to be from a scène wherein Parasu- 
râma and Srîrâma meet in Mithila. This gives an impression that Bhâsa 
has also written a play incorporating the story of Bsla-kandi of Vulmikî- 
Ramayana, This sloka might hâve been in circulation even before 
Visvanâtha quoted it. 

The followîng are the verses in Yajnaphala wbich were stale imita- 
tions to Kâiidâsa's verses. Any schoîar possessing an average critical 
outlook will detect this fact. I do not hesitate to go a st^^ fuither and 
proclaîm that the author of Yajnaphala has artificialîy created thèse 
situations only to find an opportunity to compose the verses in imitation 
to Kâlîdâsa's verses. Only a few examples I am giving hereunder : 

1) Sumantra says at the tlme of celebrating the birth day of the 
princes 

samrââ eva sutodayena vihiîo muktah pîtfnam rnat / 

paîtryad rttad asa bhavm nîbaddho moksas tato ^bhûd bhavatas 

tu tas mat // Yajna, I 

This expression is an imitation to the following verse of Kâlidàsa 
on the birth of Raghu 

na samyatas tasya babhûva roksîtur 

visarjayed yam sutajanmaharsîtah j 
rn^bhîdhanët svayam eva kevalam 

tadâ pùfnum mumuce sa bandhanat // Raghu. lïl. 20. 
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2) Dasaratha says to Yidiisaka 

kva nrpatvam analpaviplavani kva kumarah sukumâraceîasah / 
parihâsayîjalpîtafn tv idam paramarthant na ht manyatafu vacah jl 

Yajka. II. 41. 

This verse îs an imitation to Kâlidàsa's verse 

kva vayant kva paroksamanmaîhah mrgasabaîs samam edhito janah / 
parihasavijalpitant sakhe paramarthena na grhyatàfn vacah jj 

Sak. II. 18. 

3) Bharata prays to Srirâma to desist from aîming an arrow at a tree 

na khalu na khalu vadhyah paksîno ^nagasas te 

saha prthukakalatraih îatra vasah krtas taih / 
hva bâta vîhagadehas cancala làghavena 

kva punar asanikalpâ mrtyudûtas saras te // Yajna. Ilî. 38, 

This îs also an imitation to Kâlidàsa's verse 

na khalu na khalu banas saninîpàtyo ""yam asmin 

mrdunî mrgasarîre pusparasîtv ivagnîh / 
kva bâta harinakànam jtvitant câtilolam 

kva ca msîtanîpata vajrasarâs saras îe // Sâk. I. 10, 

4) Sriràma thinks within himself on seeing Si ta in a garden 

naîvâgamya na dusprapa yanmano me Ura dhavatî / 
krtyakrtyavîveke tu pramànant hi satam manah jj YajSa. VI. 18, 

This is also an imitation to Kâlidâsa's verse 

asatnsayatn ksatraparîgrahaksamU 

yad Tiryam asyam abhîlâsî me m.anaJp / 
sat'dnt hi sandehapadesu vastusu 

pramânam anîahkaranapravrîtayah jj Sâk. I. 20. 

AH the above références to Kàlidàsa are famons ones. So ï bave 
not further explained them. There are instances where other famons 
poets also are imîtated. For want of time and space î hâve not quoted 
them. Kâlidâsa himself stated in his Malavîkagnîmîîra that Bhâsa is 
his predecessor. But yet it is ridicnlous to try to argue that Kâlidâsa 
himself might hâve imitated verses from Yajtiaphala. 

Let us now examine one by one, the four epithets used by Sri 
Kalîdasa Sastri to prove that Yajîîaphaîa is written by Bhâsa. The first 
one îs bhàsaya atipracinasmHskrtaivat, He didnot give suffîcîent examples 
which are capable of proving ihis statement. Instance of non-observance 
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of rules of Pânînî may be shown in maharajnch (p. 23, line 6) and maha- 
rajânam (p. 23 , line 9) in the place of maharajasya and maharajmm res- 
pectively. But in the same play, tîie words maharajasya and maharajam 
the correct forms are used many a time, Kaikeyî addressed Dhsaratha 
eiS aryûputra (ajjautta p. 39, line 9). It may appear as a violation of 
ruie of Bharata for, Dasaratha was not a youth (yuva). Bue it is artifi- 
ciâL Simîlar expressions are not tised in other plays ascribed to Bhâsa. 
However, to întroduce wilfully, some constructions against the sutras 
ofgrammar of Pânini and some technical ternis against the rules of 
dranaaturgy of Bharata îs not difficult for a vétéran poet. 

The second statement îs vasmkalpaMayah sresthatvâî, I see no 
sresthatva at ail in his vasitêkalpa/m, Let lïs examme some such instances 
of development of plot. 

1. The célébration of birth day of Srîrama and other princes is 
described as if the very émy of bîrA is celebrated and not that of six- 
teenth birth day as it should be according to the plot. The following 
expressions of Sumantra and Vidûsaka in Act ï justify this conjecture. 

""samrad eva sutodayena vihito nmktch pitfnam rftàt / 
paîîryàd rnad asa bhavan nïbaddho moksas tato ^bhûd 

bhavatas tu tasmaî //' 
^kîfn puîrajanmana tvam bubhiiksam api vismmrîtah\ 

2. The three queens express their désire to meet their husband 
ÎDasaratha. On this occasion, Kausalyâ says, ""^ahcfn jyesfhà; pûrvatn 
sainbhavayîtavya'\ Sumîtrâ says, "'"'aham dvaychk^ rnaraycTijananl; pûrvarn 
sambhavayitavy'â'^ and Kaikeyî &ays, ''aham eva pûrva-m sambhâvayitavya."^ 
Thèse expressions of the three queens are not A\orthy of their position 
and the rcverence we hâve for them. Even if we accept this, in tho case 
of Kaikeyî for the sake of argument, ît cannot be thought of as regards 
the other two queens. Dasaratha describes Kausal}â as jyesjha'avapra- 
munît ^ vîsmrfanyifrhcftcf, katham api gurudehafn câlayantt, sagarvâ (IL 16). 
Cam anybody imagine that a great p€>et hke Bhâsa would feel pleased to 
rciake Dasaratha de&crrbe Kausalyâ in that manner ? It is more ridicul- 
iîï^her than praising. So aîso to S îrâma's trials on archery hâve been 
reiïdered am cfbject of ridicule wherein apratihaiatva of srirama-bana is. 
completely smashed, 

3. Tiis entfre act lï in Yajnaphafa îs unsuited to the story. In a 

play m whîch the plot ends wîth the marriage of Srîrâ^a, there shouîd' 
not be any promînent référence to naming a successor to the throne or 
n®. aiiy evil advice by Mantharâ to Kaikeyî ~ which material couldnot' 
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be made use of in tbc developmeat of the laîer story. Manîharâ's words 
«^ àahu fnanyate marna devint are totally irrelevant, 

4* In the beginnîng of act V, Tàmyâyaiia ridicules hîs teachar and 
the very institution of Gurukulavasa, This is unbecoming of Bhàsa. Any 
critic knowing the regard that Bhâsa had for the ancient i?5f^ and the 
institutions they had cstablished cannot tolerate this. 

5. There are instances where the author of this play intended to 
déclare Bharata to be an elder brother to Laksmana. The order of the 
marrîages in Act VII indicates that. But Bhâsa has clearly described in 
FratîmU that Laksmana is elder to Bharata, though it is against Vâlmîki. 
The author of PratîmU cannot try to contradîct his own statement in 
Yajnaphala. 

6. Even in manoeuverîng the marriage of ériràma with Sîtâ, it is 
not done in a dignifîed manner. It is only in the mediaeval âges that 
bride and bridegroom were made to meet and express their love to each 
other. Even in the Purana âge, such instances were very rare as in the 
case of Subhadrâ and Arjuna or of Nala and Damayanti. But, as we 
belîeve that ârîrâma arrd Sitâ are the incarnations of Visnu and Laksmî 
Tespectîvcly, pré-arrangement to meet each other is unworthy of a poet 
of Bhàsa's stature, Even the meeting of Srîrâma and Sîtâ in a garden 
îs planned in a most indécent manner. The conversation among Mustîka, 
Sthiîlamsa and Dïrghabâhu reveals that Janaka and Visvàmitra wilfully 
arranged their meeting in a garden* When Mustika asked ""kim maharaja 
vîsv'âmitras ca jànita état ?' Dïrghabâhu replies ""jarntaJi, ata eva tayor 
ekante darsanam anumatam bhavet\ Can anybody appreciate this type 
oftrcatment in such a cérémonial scène? The situation created for 
Srîrâma to meet Sîtâ is also an imitation to Dusyanta's meeting with 
Sakuntalâ, The conversation between Sîtâ and Madhurikâ justifies this 
idea. 

The third statement is rasabhavaiankaranatyatiganam manoharata- 
jnatvat, This play ends with the marriage of Srîrâma with Sîtâ. So it 
is clear that the author intended to întroduce srhgara-rasa. But it is 
not properly deveîoped. Act VI, is the only act that heîps the develop™ 
ment of srhgara^ but the plot and its treatment cannot beofBiiâsa's 
création as aiready described- AU the supposed good features are mère 
imitations of Kâlidâsa and others. So there is no manoharatamatva of 
anything worth lo name in the piay. 
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Dr. SIDDHESWAR VARMA 

OBJECT ^ PHILOSOPHICAL AND GRAMMATICAL -^ 
IN SANSKRIT TRADITION 

!• Introductory 

Phîlosophy and grammar are so closely întertwîned wîth each 
other in Sanskrit tradition, that it often becomes problematîc to disso- 
cîatc them. Later Sanskrit immensely adopted Sanskrit philosophical 
terminology, so that sometimes contexts turn np in which there occnrs 
a riddie as ta the exact nature of the subject - philosophy or grammar. 

II. *Object' în Modéra Phîlosophîcal Contexts 

The tcrm object in modem philosophical contexts îs generally 
used for *that în whîch the activity of the mind ends or towards which 
it îs directed*^ In Sanskrit philosophical sphères the trend is to use îhe 
object în the latter sensé - the direction of the mînd may be to any lîne 
of mental activity, but not to a satisfaction which may be équivalent to 
the end of that activity. 

m. *Ob|ect' în Sanskrit Philosophical Tradition 

Sanskrit tradition reveals a vast range of gradation în the concept 
of 'objeet*. The most common term used în Sanskrit philosophical 
circles for *object' is yîsaya; Gotama, in hîs Nfaya-suiras in one con- 
texte; uses it în the sensé of sensuous objecta, being used wîth référence 
to its fixed relarîonship wîth individual sensés, while în another context^ 
he uses this term in relation to ihe totality of sensés- Th^ Samkhya- 
tattava-kaumudi^ uses it în the sensé of *topîcal description', the 'objects 

1, Encycîapaedia BrUanica, p. €&^ (Î940). 

2, na visayavyavastMmâi, NyayasMira of Gotama, 3.Î.2, éd. VidyabbiishaB, 
Allahabad. 1930- 

3, visayatmvyafirekâd ekatvam^ ibiû. 3,1. 59- 
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being those which, by their diverse forms, make a subject p^esentable^ 
Thîs means that the range of *object' was not coMfined to tbe sensés, 
but extended to any sphère entîtled to description. 

IV. *Object' în the sensé of Phîlosopliîcal Valîdîty 

In bis introduction to the first aphorism^ of Gotama, Vâtsyâyana 
uses Gotama's term prameya the sensé of which is *philosopical validity'- 
He defines this prameya^ being the object of philosophy, as *that which 
is the knowledge of an object as it is; it should include any object what- 
soever, as a pot, a garment, etc.' 

But there are two iiBportant points to be borne in niînd in this 
connection; the object must be based on empîrical knowledge : 'It is an 
expérience of that which is**^ or *an expérience of that attribute which 
actually characterizes an object". 

V* The Object conâned to the Pbenomenaî world 

According to the Tuitvacmtaimmi^ undeiinabie knowledge is beyond 
the scope of valid or non-valid knowledge.* Thi^ undefinable knowledge 
forms no part of practical life, for which an instance like this will be 
valid : *Tbis is silver — with référence to actual silver*®. The object, in 
the scnse of phîlosophical vaîidity, therefore^ to use a Kantian phraseo- 
logy is confîned to the phenoia*enal wc^ld- 

VI» The Range of Object 

Gotama says, oo the one h^nA that *sease cannot transcead on 
object'^**. On the other hand, he also r^cognixies the valMity of reacogni- 
tion,^* *o that uaental life represents cognîtion plu.s x^OQ%mXmM of am 
object which cannot take place when the mind is <teawn away by anoth^jr 
object.^* 



4. vîsayah - visînvanti vîsayînam svena rupena nîrûpanlyam kurvantî^ éabdakalpa-- 
drufna, 

5. ya arthmh prmnfyaêe i^t prmneymn, y^têë gh€ifapatëM s&rv€im prameyain^ 
NyâyasÏL^a, l.î.l. 

6% yuira y ad asti îaùr^ tmiamathavinh^ tudi^eM t&tpre^mmkûmmlAavio ym^ Nyëya-^ 

k&âa, p. 551- 
7. ifoid. 

8w mirvikaîpakajmânmm tm jwimm^ apramà etMM>^wéMtÊm$^-mm^ vyemmhiîrûû^mtvmi^ 

ibid. 
9- yathâ raja te 'idarn rajatam* îti pnemà^ ihM. 
10^ svmvismyâ^^ikrmmmnenériymsym, Nysyasû^rt^ 4.2*14. 

11. visayapratyabkîjnanât^ ibid. 3.2.2. 

12. apratyabhijnanam ca "fisayamêmti^uvyï^&emgZM^^ îM^I* 3L2L7. 
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VIL . CogBîtîon 0f the Ofojeet : No Extrême Bualitj 

That the Nyâya School did not recognize an extrême duality îb the 
cognition of the object may be inferred from Gotama's accountability 
of Visual perception. He states that an object is perceived by the con- 
tact of a ray from the eye with the object, large or small/^ The Vedânta 
déviâtes from this physicai approach and speaks of perception occurring 
where at least a partial identity of congnitive vrt£i with the form of the 
perceived object takes place. ^* In Sâmkhya, B.K. Sengiipta speaks of 
*a primary sensé object relation which remains to be clarified'.^^ 

VIIL Tlie wîde range ©f Goiâiiliara's Tàeorj of Objectîvîty 

Gadàdhara's theory of objectivity has a wlde range. It bas a 
scope, not only for the substance of an object, but also for its attributes. 
For the cognition of a pot in such a context as *I know this pot', is not 
confined to the pot, but aîso extends to the attributes^® of the pot. In 
factj the substantive, in some cases, may be a mère abstraction; thé 
àttributes, however, may présent a solid entity to the observer -- a 
matter of universal expérience of totaliiy. 

Moreover, Gadâdhara points ont that cognition has always an 
objective référence." In this connection, aîîhough we may accept 
the idéal construction of an object, the ''giveness'^'' of an object also is 
no less an important feature of it, as S.P. Bannerjee points ont. 

IX. Conclusion 

It would appear from the above data that - 

(1) Ancient Indian view of the 'object' had a wide range, from its 
sensuous to mentalistic aspects. 

(2) Even realistic Systems, îîke the Nytf^pa, had to boii down their 
view of duality as a basic for the concept of object. 

13. raâmyartha^sannîkarsa-vïsesZî tattad-^grahanam^ ïb'ié. 3.Î.34. 
14« tattadâkâra-'Vrtiyavarckinna-Jrtùnasya tcttaéamse praîyaksatvam^ Ved£inîûparî- 
bhasâ of Dharmarâjâdhvarin, p. 74 (Sarnvat 1968 . 

15. "^UnUke Advaîta, Sâmkhya does not recognize îhe egressof the vrittî towards 

the object. Thîs unique theory makes a primary seose-object relation 

possible*, Summarîes of papers : Aii-îndia Orientai Conférence Î957\ p. 134. 

16. ^ghaîam jSnâmV îty ZdyûkZrakasya jnane gkûiZdi samavagZhiiw mmvyavasùya^ 
syâpi^ sarvânubhavasiddhatayU visesane api visayaîmakùjnûnasambandha 
âvasyakah^ Visayatavadi" oïG-^ûzûh^ïd^^ p. 2!, Saî<a, 1827. 

17. buddhîr nâma kaécid Stiî avisesûgirnûh, sB ca savisZyikc^^ ibid. p. 1. 

18. Summaries ofpapers AJ.O.C, 1957, p. 147; Observation by S.P, Bannerjee, 
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(3) The vâlidity of the concept of the object as being limited to 
the pheaomenai world bas to be appreciated, in view of the limitations 
of human knowkdge. 

X. ^Object* as a Grammatical Concept 

'Object% as a grammatical concept, bas prcsented difficulties to 
experts, botb modem and ancient. Thus Jespersen, states that tbe most 
popnlar définition of the object is that the object dénotes the person or 
thing on which the action of the verb is performed, but this définition 
conld net apply to an occurrence like 'John burns his finger'^^ Pânini, 
therefore, approached the concept of the grammatical object in a non- 
committal présentation. Thus while in I. iv, 49 he dtfines the object as 
that which is the one most dcsired by the agent, in the next sûîra L iv. 
50 he defînes the object as that which is not liked by agent, as visam 
bhunkîe, *he eats poison% though PataîTjali tries to find a common 
thread in thèse two sUtras by expiaining that an undesirabîe object is 
also sometimes preferred to a more undesirable one ifit happens to 
confiict against someone,*^ 

XI, Comiposîte and Comprehensîve Nature of the Grammatical Object 

Commenting on Pânini IL iii. I anabhîhîte, Kaiyata says that in 
the ntterance 'he is preparing a maf, the concept of the object is not 
exhausted with the formai expression *mat\'* The object includes the 
whoîe process of preparing the mat. 

The analyticaî nature of the grammatical object has been similarly 
exhaastively handîed by Gadâdhara from varions points of view :- 

(1) He empasizes the fact that the scope of the verb is restricted to 
mère action, not the fruit; the fruit of the action being the scope of the 
accusative suffix." 

(2) Gadâdhara goes very deep into the logical" aspects of the 
grammatical object, stating that in an utterance • 'He smells a fiower* 
ipuspam jighrati), considering the fact that nobody smeîls a flower, but 
only the odur, he has noticed four éléments of this cognition. 



19. Pkiiûsophy of Grammar^ p. 157 (Î958 éd.). 

20. nsabkaksan^^^ ^^,^^^, iha ya esa mamsya 
duhkkarta bhamîi so anyâni duhkhmyanuméamya visabhaksanam eva jy'âva 
manjate^ MB. L iv. 5€. ... jj-^^^ 

21. yaàyat kuroiikriyayiptum istatamam tatsarvam karma, dravycm svnaé ca 

noMy mm katamZtrem tusyati. K.P. IL iii. î, p. 252 (Guruprasad'asastri ed )* 

22. wyâpârarmtrasya dkZtvarthaîvZt, VyuîpatîiyZda, p. 208, Û, 1970, Bomisaf 
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(a) ^Prédication' {prakarata). The case-ending -am of puspam 
directs lis to this prédication (said about the object) which îs strîctly an 
attrîbute of case-endîng. 

(b) The sensuous élément odour, technicaiiy named vîsayata^ 
objectivîty lyîng in the odour. It was said to be a necessary condition 
for prédication, 

(c) Somethîng ^comprehended* (adheyam)^ being the abstract aspect 
of visayata* 

(d) Inhérence (samavaya), being an abstract relatîonshîp, which 
îs directly related to adheyam. 

It is this bundle of four relationships that has generated the con- 
cept of smelling a flower.'^ 

(3) Nâgesa*s analysis of the objective case-ending as a dynamic 
marker : 

Accordîng to Nàgesa, the objective case-endîng has a capacity 
for implying the function of the object,"^^ for every case-ending has a 
capacity for denotîng the function of the case^^ concerned. For instance, 
in the utterance harîm bhajati, 'he adores Hari% adoration is the function 
of the root itself, namely bhaj; but the relationship of this adoration to 
Hari is denoted by the case-ending -am in harîm^^ 

XII, Importance of the Object for the Concept of the Verb 

Nâgesa opposes the theory which exclndes object frcm the verb. 
He States that if the object be dissociated from the verb, gacchatî in 
the phrase grammn gacchatî^ *he goes to the village*, will give only the 
sensé of séparation*^ but the séparation has some object to which ît is 
direct éd. 

XïlI. Interrelation of Object and Action 

Nâgesa opposes the theory, attributed to Bhattoji Dîksita, that 
object and action hâve separate and independent functions. In his 

23- ^puspam jighrati^ ity âdau samavâyasambandhcivacchinncdleyatvasaîKsargâva- 
chînna^visayatâ^nirîlpita-prak^rataiva dvîîïyïlrthalu ibîd, p. 276. 

24. karmanî vihitadvitJyâyâk éaktîmân arîhah^ Vaiy^karanaâiddhântaîaghumanjUsâ 
of Nâgesa, pp. 1204-5. 

25. sarva-vibhaktlnâm tat taîkâraka^Éaktîmad-dharmîbodhakatvam^ îbid. p. 1205, 

26- harim bhajatlty âdaû harirûpam yat karma tannîstha^iaktinirûpakapfïtyanu- 
kûlo vyâpâyra iîî bodhah^ îbid. 

27. yat tu dhâtoh kevala-vyâpZra eva âaktih^...grSmam sacchaîiiy atra vibhâ^asya 
bodbâpatteh^ ibid. p. 535- 
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opinion object and action hâve inhérent relation, being mntually attri- 
butive.** Cf, simiîar opinion by Gadâdhara, according to whom action 
expressed by Caîtrdh pacatî, *Caitra îs cooking' is pakah, ^cooking' which 
functïons as an attribute to the substantive as a snbject, so that the 
verbal phrase could be attribntîvely transformed as *Caitra wîth an action 
consisting of cooking'. ^^ 

XIV. General Conclusion 

The grammatical object, as presented above by Grammarians and 
Gadâdhara may sound somewhat hyperanalyticai, being set up as a 
composite of so naany éléments, but although speech habits may make 
the perception of langnage quîte easy, a littîe refiection cannot but 
imprcss one with the importance of the varioms délicate forces which 
hâve contributed to linguistic structure, 

The gênerai philosophical trend, both in philosophy proper and 
grammar, may thns reveal an urge for the ascertainment of inter-rela- 
tions in th« varions aspects of thèse intellectual sphères. 



28. tatra phaiavySparâv antarahgatvât paraspara^vtéesanatZm anubhûymvârthtn^ 

taara-mwfrjpimau^ îbî«î. p. 540- 

29. Vymtpaiiivâda^ p.- 3ZB, 



Dr. V.P. SINGfl 

KRSNA IN HINDI LITERATURE 

The Bhaktî cuit, a movement în Médiéval Indîa, preaches the 
most passionate dévotion of love. But it is correct în no way to say 
that the cuit sprang, developed, flourished and reached its climax only 
within the Médiéval Pc;riod, The germs of -BA^Arri are found in the 
religions thought of the Hindus from the very beginnîng. We find référe- 
nces of Lord Krsna în Vedas, Bràhmanas, Upanîsads, Sûtras, Bhagavata.ctc^ 
As my subject m *Krsna in Hindi Lîteratere*, so ît wîll be eut ef 
place to discuss Krsna în Sanskrit Literature. 

The Bhàgavatas în 500 b.c. made Vîsnu as the nkîmate reality 
and sang devotional hymns în His prayer to seciire salvatîoa. Accord- 
îng to them, *the destiny of the émancipation îs to dwell in Vaikuntha 
enjoyîng eternal bliss at the feet of Vi^u'. This cuit was taken 
ahead by Âlvârs (Vaî^ava saints) who flourished în tibe period of later 
Darsanas as a counter part to Adiylrs (Saiva saints) 

For the first tîme Nâihamuni compiled the collection of their 
hymns in the Nsf^yira-prabandam; probably ît was editf^ by Naœ- 
màlvâr. Tirumangai wrote the iargest number of hymns and Nammâlvar 
was the foremost among the saints. The Âlvârs were ardent worship- 
pers of Visnu and their relation wîth Ood was like that of a wîfe to her 
liusband. 

Having such a l>ackground beàind, the incdievai period presented 
îtself as a gréât champion of the Vaisbnavîsm- Thîs Vaîshnavism whîcfa 
was 4ipping in Vedîc âge and streaming under Afvârs bt^came a mighty 
fiood and spread ail over Medîcvaî ïndîa. 
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Vaishnavism flourislied in the South before it made its advent into 

Northern India in the fourtecnth ccntury. The Krishnaite cuit found 

its leader in Sri Vallabhâcârya (1479-1531 a.d.) a Telugu brahmin, born 

and educated in the holy city of Benares. He named his philosophy 

*Suddhâdvaîta* and while recognîsîng knowledge as a possible means of 

salvation stressed the suprême importance of Bhaktî for the majority of 

seekers. Bhakîi^ he holds is both a means and an end and is acquired 

by Divine Grâce or PusH. Krsna who is Brahman^ reality, intelligence 

and joy, alone exists. Released soûls rîse to Krsna's heaven- His 

heaven called Vyàpî-Vaîkuntha and in it are a heavenly Brndâvan 

and glorious forests, From Krsna' s side sprîngs Râdhà and from the 

porcs of the skin of Krsna and Ràdhâ corne millions of Gopas and Gopîs 

and also cattles and ail the denizens of the woods. Krsna and Ràdhâ 

sport eternally in the celestîal Brndâvan with their devotees. The 

loftîest aspiration of Vallabha is to become a Gopî and sport with Krsna 

in his heaven, The cuit is called keya^ service of Krsna. The idea of 

joy has great importance in this cuit of Krsna-bhakti and Krsna is wor- 

shîpped not as an idéal of virtue but as an image of joy. 

Braja was the centre of the Krishnaite cuit, where Vallabhâcârya 
and his son Vaikunthanâtha settled down and alniost the entire body of 
poetry ceîebrating the beauty and erotic exploits of Krsna is in Braja- 
bhasa. This poetry of Krsna-bhaktas is extremely rich in its descrip- 
tions of the fascinations of child-hood. Ail that was rich, beautiful, 
tender or sweet was welcomed and uîîlised as an aid to the worship of 
Krsna, for the Lord hîmself was not an ascetic but the embodiment of the 
Mghest beauty and keenest joy. Vithaîanâtha, the son of Vallabhâcârya 
was the founder of AstachUp^ a group of eight contemporary poets ail of 
outstanding merît and devotees of Krsna. The poets of Astachap were 
Stïr Dâs, Kumbhan Dâs, Parmânand Dâs, Krsna Dâs, Chit Svâmi, 
Govind Svâmi, Caturbhuj Dâs and Nand Dâs. 

Siâr Dâs was the most outstanding poet. He was the literary 
leader of A^ackcip. His name is a by-word ail over North India, 
Smr Dâs' poetry is limited in its scope, since it does not comprehend 
life in ail its variety. Its pre-occupation is with the child-hood and 
youthful love of Krsna. Snr Dâs depicts Krsna in his verses first as a 
loveîy cMM fuîl of delightful pranks and next as an adolescent lover 
who wins the affections of women and sends them almost mad with his 
Personal charms. He shînes with raatchless lastre in that little world 
of romance înto whîch we are invited to escape from the tyranny of 
reas^n and reality. In its own sphère Siïr Dâ^* poetry is full of endless 
variety. It is really surprising how the blind poet could be aware of 
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the innumerable pleasant tricks and attitudes of little children that are 
a source of joy to their elders. Krsna's infancy and chîldhood are 
described with great minuteness and every opportunity bas been utilîzed 
for bringing ont the sweetness of early years. Similarly the behavîour 
of Krsna and the Gopikâs while they lived togther in a state of mutual 
love cornes in for detailed treatment. Their love chase^ the Rasa, on 
the bank of Jamuna ia the mooîiiit nights, and particularly the infatua- 
tion that Râdhà and Krsna feît for each other are described in fascinât- 
ing verses of cloyîng sweetness. But Sûr Dâs is at his best when he 
depicts the pangs of séparation. When Krsna migrâtes to Mathura and 
settles down there in happy enjoyment of the affections of his hump- 
backed mîstress, the Gopikâs are almost mad with grief. Krsna sends 
his friend Uddhava who has certain pretensions to phiiosophy to console 
them. But no sooner does he begin his homily on the importance of nfr- 
gitfta as against the saguna than the Gopikâs, overwhelm him with quer- 
ries, taunts and pleasentries. The Ehramargit which embodies this épisode 
of the discomfiture of the rationalist in the person ot Uddhava by the 
triumphant Gopikâs who speak in the language oï Bhakîiy based on emo- 
tional attachment^ is glorious puetry. It is remarkable cquaily for its 
understandir.g of human îove and for the musical sweetness of its verse. 
We see hère srngara-rasa^ at us highest a/îd best. His genius was 
essentiaîiy lyrical and it is the composition of short melodious poems, 
expressing sincère feelings that he really excels. His poetry does not 
command much universality of appeal but within its own limit it is 
exquisite, remarkable both for its matter and manner and the blînd poet 
of Agra hoids a very prominent place in the galaxy of Hindi poets. 

Nand Dâs: 

Among the poets of Asiachap next to Siir Dâs in litarary merit was 
Nand Dâs, He was a younger contemporary of Siir Dâs. His Ras-- 
paficadhyày and Bhramarglt are the famous works. The former is an 
excellent description of the Rasa of which Krsna and the Gopikâs were 
so fond, and the latter is a rendering of the thème which Siir Dâs treats 
ofinhis Bhramarglt Nand Dâs* poetry is full of rich verbal music. 
No other poet of Astachap can clalm poetic eminence comparable to that 
of Siir Dâs or cven of Nand Dâs. But they ail wrote verses on the thème 
of Krsni's childhood and his love sports with the Gopikâs much in the 
sjme way as Stîr Dâs and Nand Dâs. 

Hît-harîvansh and Gadâdhar Bfaat : 

Hit-harivsnsh was the founder of a new sect known as jRa^fAâra/Za- 
bh-sampraday which laid great^r stress on the worship of Râdhâ than that 
of Krsnt. Hi5 p^^try thoagh small in volume Is fine in quaiity. His 
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geniolis was higkîy inventive and he présents in his poetry numerous 
settings and situations in which tbe personal charm of Râdhâ and Krsna 
and tlie sv^eetness of love are excellently bronght ont. Another great 
poet was Gadâdkar Bhat, a brahmin of Andhra who became a devotee 
of Krsna and lived at Brindavan. His verses are of a fairly high order. 

Mîràbâî : 

Mîrâbâi, the saint poetess is peerless aniong the poétesses of 
Hindi and aîso tbe best known of them. Her poetic famé dépends pri- 
œariîy upon h&r padas which are extremely popular ali over North India. 
Tliey are, remarJcable for their sincère spiritual yearning and a complète 
abondon to a mood of loving worship. Mîrâbâî is a devotee of Krsna and 
tothatextent she may be cîassed with Sûr Dâs andother poets of ^s^ar^a/?. 
But sbe bas a roystîc quality which marks her out froni them. She 
tbinks Krsna as ber îover and Lord to whom ail her affections are 
offered without any reserve. She longs to be one with the Lord and 
some times feels that union bas been achieved. Thus sb^e expressed 
How tbe pan^s of séparation and again the joys of union. 

it^^ktiiiii : 

l^oiagb a namilim, fae was a great devotee of Krsna. He is the 
autbor &i JÊ^mnmmtikM and Sujan Raskhan. His poetry bas a great 
çNopfiilar ^^'-ç^^â a^ad a. number of his verses are widely remembered and 
recited* Ttotm is ^ue to tbe sweet and easy flow of his lines and also to 
tbe tbenae of love for Krsna which fînds a simple and fascina ting treat- 
ment at bis bands. 

MIti A^^ : 

Tow»rdS tbe Œtiddle of the seventeenth century a distinct change 
oecsrred* Bi^etry changed its cx>mpîexion and purpose and became 
sc^ater aed sen»iM>us. Foets inclined towards poetics aîso, It rapidly lost 
^o«©b wîtb tbe common man and instead of trying to tackie fundamen- 
tal «luerstions and living problems, it devoted itself to the less îaudable 
t»^ of <mteoîig fer tbe sensuous pleasures of the rich The poets induîgc 
în élabora te descriptions of the female form, choosîng as their subjects 
scènes of union between îovers and their sweet hearts or the pangs of 
séparation- Though ît cannot be called a devotional poetry, the poets 
bajr© ^aaerally depicted Iovers and beloveds in the form of' Krsna and 
Radàm. ^> Krsna Is always in the thèmes of the poets through out 
ttiis âge. 
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Modem âge : 

In the modem âge aiso the thème of Krsna bas oot been ieft by 
the poets. Bharatendu Harisbchand depicted Krsna in his works as 
incarnation of God. Ayodliyasing Upadhyay in his great epic, Prîya^ 
pravas depicted Krsna as a great man, who served the humanity. This 
is due to scientific influence which is based on reasons. Dr. Mythili 
Sharan Gupta^ bas also taken Krsna as incarnation in his Dvapar and 
Jayadrath Badh. Satyanarayari Kaviratna and Babu Jagannath Oass 
Ratnakar also took up the old thème of Krsna and Gopikàs in their 
Bhramarglt and Uddhavasatak respectively but in différent siyles. 

Tfaough last but not îeast in importance Is the great epic named 
Krsndyana composed by Dr. DP. Misra,^ The epic îs a great gain to 
the poetry of présent era. Ths colourful charecter and amiable nature 
ofSri Krsna has been weli depicted, in Krsnayana. The spiritual doc- 
trines and gospels of Lord Krsna hâve received poet's utmost attention. 
The love of Râdha, affeciion of Gopîs for Krsna and Yasodà's yearnîng 
for the uplift and welfare of her loving son are some important points 
of Misra's epic. Plainly speaking this mainly deals with the life and 
philosophy of Lord Krsna. Dr. Misra has put forth alibis views 
regardîng the life, activities and doctrines of Lord Krsna through the 
médium of poetic utterances. He has succeeded beautîfulîy in giving 
an idéal form to the things rolatîd to the life and deeds of Krsna. For 
him Krsna is not merely a lover of Gopîs or Râdhâ, he is the bearer of 
the symbol of la^ting human happiness, peace and tranquility on the 
v^hole. It represents the best raditîons of Indian culture and civilîza- 
tion, Through this excellent epic Dr. Misra has laid particular empha- 
sîs on the development of the spirit of Indian culture. The views, 
thoughts and ideas expressed in the Krsnlyana are no doubt clear, 
convincing and comprehensive. The originality of the Poet's mînd is 
reflected in them. 

Thus we see in ail the periods of Hindi Literature Krsna has been 
depicted by the greit poets in their great works. 



1. I>r. Mythili Sharan Gupta is an M. P. and a Poet laurate. 

2. Dr. Misra is the présent Vice-Chanceîîor of Saugar University, Saugar- 

The most remarkabïe thîng aboiît the Ktsnâyana is the fact that it was 
written insid:^ the prison, when Dr. Misra was detaîned by Britîsh authorltîes- 



Dr. AM. SHASTRI 

PRAKRTI AND PURUSA IN SAMKHYAKÂRIKÂ 

• 

isvarakrsna's Samkhyakârikà (SK) is stated to be the oldest and 
the most authoritative work of the Sâmkhya system. But h is very 
diflScult to understand it. An attempt has been made hère to understand 
and explain the concepts of Purusa and PrakrtU following the ksrîkas, 

The fundamental principle of the system is variously called Pra- 
dhnna, Prakrti and Avyakta. It is necessary to understand the exact 
meaning and implication of ail thèse terms. Pradhàna means 'principal'. 
It is the root cause, the uncaused cause of the whole world with ail its 
wide variety. Not only so, but according to SK. 62 even the samsara is 
of that principle. Thus the term Pradhâna is quite significant. There 
is one important point wich should be noted in this connection. Ordi- 
narily in other Systems ihara or Brahmtm is the suprême principle. 
In the Sâmkhya, on the other hand, ïsvara has no place, and it is the 
non-sentient which is Pradhâna. Even Purusa is not important. SK 60 
even suggests that gun^ati and updcctrîm Prakrti is superior to agma 
and anupakàri Purusa. 

In SK. 3 the term prakrti is used in the sensé of 'cause' ; even 
the sevcn éléments mahat, ahankïïra and five tanmâtras are called Prakrti, 
inasmuch as they are the causes of their respective effects. In other ksrî' 
kss the Word stands for the fundamental principle. In the Sâmkhya, as 
in other Systems, the term is used to dénote the material, or the inhérent 
cause.* Whilc commenting on SK.9 Davies brings in the question of an 
efl&cient cauic also', but it should be noted that the Sâmkhya never 
rcfers to an efficient cause at ail. An efficient cause must be sentient, 



1. Qî.prakrtti eapratijnMrstântâmpwùdhât, Brahmasûtra, I. iv. 23, 

2. John Davies : The SâmkhyokârîkÔ of Iswara Krishna, p. 17 ff. 
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which is not the case with Frakrtî. Fur usa is not a doer and cannot, 
therefore, be an efiScient cause. Though it may appear rather strange^ 
it has to be admitted that the Sâmkliya has explained the création of the 
world without accepting any agent. 

The term avyakta îs not as easy to understand as the other two. 
In the very second verse the author says that the discriminative know- 
ledge of vyakta^ avyakta andjna is a better remedy for averting the three- 
fold mîseries, as compared with the ordinary and Vedic remédies. 
Hère 'avyakta^ stands for Frakrii, 'vyakta for its ejBFects and 'jna' for 
Furusa. The term vyakta is used for aîl the effects of Frakrtu Vyakia 
cannot be taken to mean perceptible by sense-organs, because mahat^ 
ahankar a Q.nd manasa^xe not so perceptible. Sovani thinks that while efforts 
are made to prove the existence of Avyakta and Furusa by inference, 
no attempt is made to prove the existence of vyakta; hence the con- 
tention of the K^rîkakara is that everything except Fradhana and Furusa 
is ^TL ohj^ct oî pratyaksa."" This is not correct. That the author has 
not trîed to prove mahat, etc.^ by inference does not mean that they are 
objects of pratyaksa. Perhaps 'vyakta means that which îs manifest in 
any from whatsoever. Thus buddhi which is defined as 'adhya- 
vasaya\ has eîght forms and it is manifested through them. Similarly 
ahankara is explained as abhimana and it is experienced as such. 
Frakrti is not an object of ordinary expérience. In SK. % the author 
say^ th^t it isanupalabdha because it is sûksma. Can we say that the word 
anupalabdha is some sort of an explanation of avj»43>tra? In SK. 7 the 
author has gîven eight reasons why an existent object does not become 
cornprehensîble. One of thèse canses is sauksmya or subtlety. As ex- 
plained by the commentators, sauksmya means having a vcry small 
itieasnre. When Frahrii is stated in SK. 8 to be anupalabdha on ac- 
cdunt of sauksmya, ît cannât mean small. Il must mean something 
which is above spatial limitations, as suggested by C.K. Raja.^ If this 
is accepied, it will be easy to explain the term avyakta to mean that 
iàhtch is Ilot only suprasen&iioiis but which is beyond ail limitations. 

M SK. 9 the author àaà given five arguments to prove sat 
kUryrnn, Àcet)ramg to the coriimentators thèse arguments prove the 

^^S^ï^ f^^"? Ï5^ "^r! ^'''' '^ '^^ production. Davies has 
fej.&med the versfe difiFerently.^ Aecording to his explanation ^sat^ is 
k^rya. By srm he understands that whi ch has formai existence and by 
3- SwiBalï A OUicmi Simfy ^fthe Sëmhkya System, p. 15. ^~ 

4. C- mkmhmix Kàja : The Sâmkhyakârtkâ of îsvarakr^na, p. 65 fF. 
5- I^iia Ksmes : The ^ankhya^Karîka of ïswara Krishna.* p. 17 ff. 
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*asat\ the unformed Prakrti. Looking to the context, the explanatioQ of 
Davies appears to be better but it is diificult to accept bis meaaing to 
sat and asat. Further Davies also brîngs in some référence to the 'effi- 
cient cause, whîch is not admitted by the Sâmkhya. The difficulty in tbe 
traditional explanatîon is that we hâve to add 'utpatteh prak' before 
^k'dryaip: sat\ The context does not warrant any such additions I 
would liJce to explain the verse in this way. In SK.7 w& are informed of 
the causes by which existing ihîîigs do not become pbjects of appréhen- 
sion, ïn SK. 8 it is said that Frakrn cannot be apprehended becaiîse 
of sauksmya^ but it can be apprehended through its effects, mahat and 
the rest. It is now necessary to show that the effects exist and SK, 9 
gîves arguments for the same. Ali the arguments in SK. 9 can be. sa 
cxplained. It is not necessary, therefore, to add 'prior to production*, as 
is done by the connmentators. Thus there is no abhava of the kctrya é.nd 
consequently nor of Prahrtî. 

Five arguments given in SK. 15 are connected wîth the first 
quarter of SK, 16, which runs : kEranam asty avyaktam. This is 
generally understood to mean that Avyakta is the cause (avyaktam 
karanam asti). Why shouîd we change the order of words like this? 
I think that it is better to coiistrue - karanam avyakîam asti meaning 
*the cause is Avyakta." AU the five arguments in SK. 15 can as well 
estabîîsh that the cause is avyakta as that Avyakta is the cause. " The 
last argument 'avibhSgad vaîsvarûpyasya' would actuall5f point to our 
understanding of Avyakta as beyond ail distinctions and limitations^ 

SK. î 6 further States that ^vji^A^m opérâtes through the three 
gunas by blending and modification, The word gm^ bas many mean^ 
ings. It means *attribute' 'subordinate' and 'cord'. I think that ail thèse 
sensés are intended hcre. When we say that theobjectsof the worM are full 
of piea^iire, pain and delusion, we hâve in our mind the first meaning, 
The second is intended when Prakrti is caîled PraMana whereas tfaese 
three are gunas. They are the three constituents of Prakrîî and their 
relation with it is that of ahga and ahgîn. Lastly gunas are inter- 
twîned with one another so as to maKe one complète whole. The best 
illustration of this would, of course, be the three knots of haïr tîed înto 
one by intertwining them. That is how woraen generaîly drcss their 
hair. 

Sattva U îîght and înuminating,ra/*^5 is active and excitin^^ and tamas 
is heavy and enveloping, Thas the real contrast is between satîva and 
tamas^ while ro/os helps them both in their respective functions. This 
is clearly brou^l ont by SK, 23 and 25. In SK. 23 the author has 
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gîven four sâttvika and four tamasa forms of buddhi, but he has not men- 
tioned any rmjasa îoxm. In SK. 25 the axithor gives three divisions of 
ahankUra^ namely sattvika^ rajasa and tamasa; bnt the modifications are 
only of the fîrst and the last, while the second works like an auxiîiary 
force. By accepting rajas as an inhérent attribute or constituent of 
Prakftî^ the Simkhya has scored one important point, inasmuch as it has 
tried, however clumsily, to explain the activity of the non-sentient fun- 
damentaL The Sâmkhya believes that sentiency and activity can be 
separated and need not go hand in hand. 

From PraAf/ï we now turn to Furusa. By accepting rajas the 
Sâmkhya has separated consciousness and activity, but it has noi gone so 
far as to say that consciousness also arîses out of the non-sentient. Furusa 
which is neither a cause nor an efiFect is accepted. SK. 17 gives five 
arguments for the existence of Furusa, Out of thèse five, three argu- 
ments, namely sahghataparârthatvay bhokîrbhava and pravrtteh kaivalyârtha 
are related wîth each other. Objects of the world are for the use of 
others. Thus they are objects of expérience, while Purnsa is the expe- 
rîencer or bhokta. Thèse tv^o arguments are connected with the design of 
the world and thîs design is précédée by the activity of design ing. Thus 
racanU and pravrîti both are parartha. It is worthy of note that the 
author of the Brahmasûtras^ while criticising the Sâmkhya refers first to 
racarm and then to pravriti.^ The remainirg arguments are on a différent 
footing. Prakrti is endowed with three gunas and as described in SK- 11, 
ît is objective, common, etc. Thèse are also the characteristics of the 
modifications of Avyakta. That karîkâ further states that Furusa is 
like as well as unlike Avyakta. This dissimilarity of the spirit is due to 
the absence of gtmas and conséquent characteristics. SK. 17 states 
that Furusa exists because of the absence of three gunas and other 
characteristics. It may be asked as to how can the said trigunadivipar- 
yaya be adduced as an argument to prove the existence of Furusa. If we 
do not belîcve that Furusa is devoîd of gunas^ it will be eternally connec- 
ted wîth them and will never be libérât ed from the pangs of satnsara. The 
Furusa must, therefore, be above the gwtcts. The arguement of adhist'iàna 
noteans that the activity of the nou-sentient requircs a superîntending 
agent, which must be sentîent. We shall refer to this point a little late. 

SK. IS gives three arguments to establish the plurality of Furusas^ 
namely definite adjustment of bîrth, death and organs, non-simultaneity 
of activity and absence of three gunas. The first two arguments are very 
simîiar but the thîrd is dijBerent. Traditional commentators explain it 

6 rm:€m^â^€^miteé canamiêBmnam^ndpravrtieé ca, Brakmasûiras, II. i. 1 & 2. 
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as the diversity due to the prépondérance of oneofthe attributes. I 
thînk îhat ît is better to understand 'îraîguftyaviparyaya hère in the same 
sensé as trigunadiviparyaya in SK. 17. The modifications of Prakrtî 
arise out of activity, which again is dépendent upon the interaction of 
gunas. Thns, because Prakrti is endowed with gtatas^ it can be many. 
Furusais without thèse gunas and so cannnt mullîply iîself. That is 
why It is accepted that Purusas are many. 

In SK. Î9 the auihor describes the characteristics of Purusa as 
îsoîated, inactîve, etc. The karika begins with Uasmac ca viparyasaf. 
Ancient and modem scholars expiain this viparyasa with référence to 
SK. II. Lookîng to the context, however, I belîeve that 'viparyasa^ is 
to be nnderstood hère as 'îraîgunyavîparyaya\ The characteristics of 
Purusa as isolated, neutral, etc., are to be nnderstood as followîng from 
the absence of gî ftas- Thus the author actualîy proves everythîng - 
existence, pluraiity and characteristics of Purusa by taking recourse to 
the absence of gvnas. On the whoîe the différence between Prakrti and 
Purusa can be reduced to îwo points onîy : firstîy, Purusa is sentient while 
Prakrtî is non-sentîent; second ly, Prakriî is endowed with guttas whereas 
Purusa is without them. 

Purusa and Prakrtî are so opposed to each other that any contact 
between them is not easy to understand. How is ît then that the world 
becomes what it appears? SK. 20 is a reply to this, It is nnfortunate 
that the cou mentators hâve not given due importance to this verse, The 
quality of sauva is illuminating and it reflects the sentiency of 
Purusa, Tt is because of this rejfilected sentiency that the non-seniient 
modifications of Prakrtî appear to be sentient. Simiîarîy the reflected 
sentience is active and on the strength of this^ the original setient Purusa 
seems to be active even though it is not. Thus there is onîy appearance 
and not reality. Hère we find that the Sâmkhya has to accept adhyàsa 
in some form or another, even though the system is generally accepted 
to be realistic. Perhaps it is impossible to expîain création without 
admitting adhyàsa, whcn the fundamentals - Prakrtî and Purusa are so 
wide apart with a ^touch-me-not tendency. That the Sâmkhya accepts 
adhyàsa totally can be seen from SK. 62, where the author asserts that 
it is Prakrtî, which is bound^ which migrâtes and which is îiberated. 
Purusa is neither bound, nor liberated, nor does it migrate. It will be 
interesting to compare SK. 62 with th.^ Màndukyopanîsatkàrîkà, II. 32 of 
Gaudapâda/ The Sâmkhya does not ciearly state that the world is falsc 



na nlrodho na cotpaîîir na baddha na ca sadhukah 
na mumuksur na vai mukia ity esë paramârîhatâ \ 
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but we hâve to admît that ifwe go just one step forward from the 
Sâîïikhya position, we shall corne to the Advaita. 

fsvarakrsna has given varions illustrations to explain the relation- 
shîp between PrakrU and Furusa. SK. 21 illustrâtes the relation by the 
lame-blind-assocîatîon. SK. 57, 58 illustrate the purpose of the acti* 
vity of Prakrîi. SK. 59 gives the example of a dancer, and SK. 60 of a 
maid-servant. Some understand SK. 61 as giving the illustration of a 
ïady belonging to a noble family. It should be noted that none of thèse 
îllestratîons can hold water, if we examine it a little carefully* In most 
of the cases the illustrations are of sentient persons, while the illustrated 
F^rakpî is non-sentîent. The illustration of a noble lady even lacks pro- 
priety, because whîle a noble lady does not show herself to any one but 
her husband, Prakrn shows herself to other Purusas^ barring the one that 
has seen her. In Itie lame-blînd-association, a lame man directs a 
bliud man, whereas hère Furusa does nothing. The only example whieh 
com^ near to the point at issue is that of milk which nourishes a calf, 
The prK>bleœ is however, sîightiy différent. It is said that Prakrtî brings 
about en|oe^ment and libération of Furusa, As we hâve noted above, 
SK. 20 shows that what appears is not real in toto. SK. 62 says that 
bondage and libération are of Prakfti, while SK. 63 informs us that 
Fr€dcrti binds îtself by means of its seven forms and isolâtes by one. 
Thus 1x>ndage and libération are of Frahrii and not Furusa* Where is 
tiie »eop« f€>T pnmsMrtha then? What is the use of giving the example of 
milk which nourishes a calf and not itself ? 

Severaî questions may be asked about Furusa, Are the charac- 
teristics of Pmrtma ^vcu in SK. 19 compatible with the arguments in 
SK. 17, 18? If the Furum is totally neutraî and inactive, can it be an 
CMJoyor? Can ît. further, be said that ail the composite objects are for 

Fmwsm? How can it be said that the activity is for isolation, when 

fe^^tk» is already thore before the activity began ? How^, again, can 

Fmmmxhc a suf^CTÎBte^ing agent, when he has no actîvityV Sk/i8 îs 

^lî »o^ iMIcntilt to mmdèrstand, Purusas are said to be many on the 

gmirads of Ae definitemess of birth, death andorgans and non-simulta- 

B^ity of aatiTity. "Bmt Pmm^ has no birth, no death, no organs and no 

^twity. M may be su^ested that just as in the Kevalâdvaita there are 

tW0 r^lms of capcrienee, exoterîc and esoteric, even so hère aîso we 

iamaétof twm Pm^m.^ M^-pmrusa, whîch isjust sentient and isola tcd 

mada O^^ji»^»^ who has confused himseif with the modifications of 

f^'T^*^. ^^ su^estîon may simplify the probiem but the text of the 

mr^sûommm warrant il. Again, e^en ifwe differentiate between 

Jmm^^rm^ and Um^^^mmmmi, il is BOt easy ta explain how Jria and 
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Prakrti corne in contact with each other. This is one of the fundamental 
problemsofphilosophy and ne j^ystem has been abîeto answeritina 
fully satisfactory manner. The Sâmkhya accepts that Puma is con- 
foundedwiththeeffectsofPrûÂ'f/ianditistobc released. How ithas 
happened is some thing that défies expianation. 

SK.23 gives eight forms oîbuddhî, mmely dharma, jmna, vai- 
Tàgya, aimrya and their opposites. SK. 63 states that Prakrti h'màs 
itselfbymeans of seven forms and libérâtes by one, i.e. knowledge. 
Thus knowledge causes rekase while the other seven give bondage. 
According to SK. 65, Purusa like a witness sees Prakrti, which has turned 
back from the seven forms of évolution and which has, therefore, ceased 
to be productive. After the seven forms are diverted of casual energy, 
the b>)dy remains like a potter's wheel, revolving through the previous 
impulse. When ihat impulse dies down, the body falls and Praâhàna 
retires. Purusa is thus absolutely and eternally isolated. 

This expianation of moksa raises one very important question. 
Knowledge is one of the eight forms of buddhi and as the author says 
in SK. 37, buddhi discriminâtes Purusa from Prakrtî^ Purusa, therefore, 
can bave knowledge on ly through kift/A/. Howcan Purusa ht isolated 
from Prakrti, unless it is iso'ated from buddhi, which is a modification 
of the lattèr? If Purusa is isolated from buddhi also, how can it hâve 
knowledge which is a form of buddhi ? If Pradhàna retires, buddhi also 
retires, and so does knowledge. Does it mean that Purusa is simply 
sentient but has no knowledge? How can it be called ./«athen? As 
we hâve seeii above, the text of the kârikïïs does not suggest any distinc- 
tion between exoteric and esoteric levels of knowledge. 



SRI B.C. JAVALI 

HARÎHARA AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO KANNADA 

LITERATURE 

1. Harihara cornes after the great renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury LîngSyat movement which took place in Karnâtak. A great many 
changes took place in the poiitical life of Karnâtak in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The twelfth century is called theperiod of renaissance in Karnâtak, 
especially in the fîeld of Kannada literature, as a cuber of writers belong- 
ing to the ordinary strata of society, were raised to the status of high 
thinkers on problemsof social life, language, literature, religion and 
above ail on the problems of their daily life. Among thèse free thinkers 
there were men and many women writers such as Mahàdeviyakka, Mukta- 
yakka and others. There were many belonging to différent castes and 
creeds and later became converted to Lingayatism. Thèse men were 
trained to think freely in an institution known as Anubhavamaniapa 
founded by Sri Basavesvara of Kalyàna where discussions on topics of 
religion, philosophy, etc., took place. People of ail communities, 
castes, occupations and grades participated in such debates. Admissions 
were free for ail thèse people. Such an institution is unique in the 
religious history of the world. Basavesvara's aim was to achieve high 
ideals in morals, manners, éducation and religion. His was a magnetic 
personality which attracted men and women from ail corners of India. His 
way of teaching, his way of holding conférences on schemes oî sarvodaya, 
his attitude towards the removal of untouchability and his concept of the 
dignity of labour, which were later thoughtofby Ruskin and Gandhiji, 
are Boteworthy. The Facana literature which is the outcome of dis- 
cussions in Anubhavamaniapa or academy of discussion is unique in the 
world's and Kannada literature. The iashes and sparklings of thèse 
thinkers hâve corne down to us in the form of this Vacana literature, 
which inspired many Kannada and Telugu poets to think on 
thèse lines and spreàd ail thèse ideals in the south. Among thèse were 
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great poets lîke Pàlkurkî Somanâtha in Telugu country and Hairhara in 
Kannada country who took the lead in establishing thèse ideals among 
the men of the south. 

2. Thèse ideas and ideals were held in high regard by such free 
thinkers and the poets of the fîrst quarter of the thîrteenth century both 
in Andhra and Karnatak, After the great bulk of Vacana literature, 
(it is tradîtionally known that about 160 crores of Vacanas were written 
by the authors in Kannada) thèse poets began to înterpret the greatness 
of those teachîngs on démocratie lines and began to spread them vigo- 
rously among the people. In order to achîeve this goal they adopted the 
old Desi (native) schools of litereture, and composed works on thèse 
historical tnen, in Dêkl meters lîke dvîpada^ ragale {ragada in Telugu) 
and saipadi in Kannada, that is how a school of Purana wrîtings was 
started by Pâlkurki Somanâtha in Ândhra who wrote Sri Basava- 
purunamu in Telugu. He aiso composed many works in Telugu and 
Kannada. He w^s a profound scholar in Telugu, Marathi, Kannada 
and Sanskrit* Harîhara who is an elder contemporary of Somanâtha 
belonged to this school of writing. Many of the works of Somanâtha 
were translated into Kannada, especiaîly his Basavapuraij.amu the 
earliest work on Basavesvara in Telugu which was translated in the 
fourteenth century into Kannada by the poet Bhîmakavi with his own 
adaptations. We should be glad to know that the literature which was 
written early by the court pandits, beîng principally for the pleasure of 
kings, and having a great deal of Sanskrit mixture in their languages, 
both Telugu and Kannada, fell behind and the literatures for the ad- 
vancement of the common man came out. Saiva movement started 
once again and was vîtalised by thèse poets and new literatures began to 
appear. Thèse poets began to write Siva-puraf%as and twentyfive lilus 
of Siva in the native languages along with the works on the mystic 
poets and writers of the twelfth century. 

Asonewould naturally expect, inter-relation of south Indian 
languages, literatures, religion and philosophers, especiaîly of Tamil 
and Telugu was long forgotten, was revîved and developed through 
their teachings and their works. 

3. Harihara who undertook the scheme of composing works on ail 
Saiva saints îrrespective of the parts of ludia they beloged to started 
a new cra in Kannada langmag^ an4 literature by rejecting old idealogies 
traditional views, forms of literatures and the language of delineation' 
He IS aptly cpmpared to Chaucer for narratiiig taies in a lucid and at^ 
tractwe manner. The language. i.e, Kannija got a new status in the 
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hands of this master poet. He conaposed many Works in Kaimada - tbe 
most important of them are on the sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil 
Nad wliose teachings had very much inspired Harihara. Those storics 
travelled from Tamii country to Kaniâtak tiirough him. ïn this coun- 
try, Works on thèse sixty-three men began to appear in différent forms 
appraising their raorals, manners and above aîl their dtep dévotion to 
Lord ai va. Thèse sixty-three saints are highly honoiired by Lingâyats 
and Works in différent centuries upto this day hâve corne to us in abun- 
dance. It is interesting to note that this nnniber sixty-three has a pecu- 
liar significance; it represents the atîainment of fullness {aikyaitva) 
among the Saivas, Lingâyats and Jains, etc. In addition to disserta- 
tion on ail thèse sixty-three Furatans of Tamil ccuntry, Harihara also 
wrote Works on the grcat poets like Kâlidâsa, Bâna, Halayudha^ Udbhata 
and Maluhana belonging to différent parts of Indîa. He composée 
Works on Sri Basavesvara, Mahâdeviyakka^ and on many others 
also. He composed Girîjakaîyana a Campu^mahaprabhandha, the 

story of Pârvati's rigorous performance of penance to win Siva and 
their ultimate marrîage, Though seemingly the story has n-.any lesen:- 
blances to the story of Kumdtrasambhava of Kalidâsa, it has its o-mn dis- 
tinct individualîty. To Kâîidâsa the birth of Knmâra and the descrip- 
tion of the torture of Târaka were important bot to Harihara the 
kalyana or the marriage of Pârvatï is important. It is said that the 
poet Harihara composed more than one hundred and fwenty poems and 
the authorship of not less than hundred and six has already been 
estabïished, and of the rest, opinion is sharply divided among the 
scholarsj 

4. Harihara^s création has been an océan of literatnre and like the 
Works of Vàlmîki, Vyâsa and Gunâdhya a sonrce of inspiration for the 
subséquent poets. A number of poets hâve paid glowiog tributes and 
homages to this great man, wfao broke the shackles of tradition m the 
field of Kannada poetry. Many thèmes of Harihara hâve been developed 
by varions subséquent poets in différent raetcrs in Kannada. Ihe evenis 
andpersons in Harihara's literature hâve stimaiated the later wnters 
as illustrations of faith in the worth of man's achievements nobiiity and 
dignity in making the earth a heaven. Since Telugu and ^^^^^^^ f^^^^ 
types of^ poetry are becoming increasingly popular, th.se literaturcs 
which were primariiy aimed at singing will attract the southerners now-a- 
days. Many poems of Harihara are realîy gems in the great océan o f 

Many work are wrîtten on tMs woman. 
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his Hterature and will definitely attract the attention of the world if the 
true spirît of the poet is brought to light. With this view in mind, 
I am hère giving for the understanding of the scholars the thème and 
objectof one of his higly beautifui, romantic and devotional works, namely 
Maluhanadevacarite written in ragale vaQter {ragada of Telugu). Hari- 
hara brought to the notice of the Kannadigas the importance, the great- 
ness of ail Saivas and the great work PerlyapurUnam - a mine of infor- 
mation to Harihara on sixty-three Saiva saints, written by Saikkiiar, 
in Tamil during the eleventh (?) century. (He brought in spirit the world 
of Tamils, Kasmirians and others close to Karnâtak.) 

II 

5. As it has been already pointed out, Maluhana is a Saiva devotee 
and a poet who composed many stanzas in Sanskrit in praise of Lord 
Siva. It is dubious whether any works hâve been composed on thèse 
Sanskrit poets except Harihara's. Harihara, leaving aside Maluhana's 
poetic talent, narrated only the romantic and the devotional story. 
('Kalhana', 'Bilhana' are Kasmirian names like 'Maluhuna' - the présent 
Maluhana inKannada). Maluhana at the instruction of a côurtesan became 
a great devotee of Siva, with which story the poet Harihara is mainly con- 
cemed. The poet as opposed to the old sanyâsa tfaeory, puts forth the idea 
tfaat man will aiso obtain salvation if he transforms his thoughts, deeds 
and actions in Stvayoga. Hère we envisage a new doctrine put forth by the 
poet. Another work of Harihara is on Nambiyanna, who is also one of 
such persons, the story of whom is already very popular in Tamil Htera- 
ture. Nambiyanna, also known as Saundara Perumâle is one of the 
sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil country, The poet Harihara sélects 
Maluhana for the heroof his poem Maluh<madevararîte since there are 
«aaoy resemblances to Vira Saivism and Kasmir Saivism. The relation- 
^p between Kasmir Saivism on the one hand and Vira Saivism of 
Somh India oa tte otfaer developed in those days. It is very significant 
^t a«ch mea as Maluhaça who were confined only to their native land 
a»d te«g«age were broagfet to the light even to the southern most part 
lfrfr*rT ^^l^ ^^^ fîfty years ago. Harihara, recognising thèse 
^of the deepest devot^B to éiva, began to sing of their glory in the 
^^ofVirTipaksa ,„ Hampi (Yijayanagar) to enrich the îaith of the 

BhiLwît^X^!î:!^'^r ï-^."-'^"*^ *"^ ^^° *° Kasmir's capital 
weaith and also to the kmg of that coantry whose close friend he 
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i?vas. Maluhana was the only son of his father, who gave liim the best 
type of éducation, performed the *sacred thread ceremony' (upanayana) 
and also marriage in his early teens. Maluhana's father in his oîd age^ 
thinking that his only son should lead the happiest life even after his 
death, provided him with many conaforts and set apart three crores and 
sixty lakhs of gold pièces so that his son might spend a thousand pièces 
of gold per day, calculating that he would îive a hundred years^ the 
normal âge of man. And one day Suvarna Bhatta dîed of typhoid and, 
Maluhana after observing ail the necessary rites became the head of the 
family in îts usual course. At that time he was a young lad of sixteen 
years, and the poet's description of the youth of this Maluhana (though 
traditional poets never describe men îîke women in their Kavyas^ as it 
was not admitted by the Pandits and rhetoricians) is a masterly and a 
œost original one. 

7. In the same cîty was born Maluhani to a courtesan Padmâvatî 
the best dancer în the temple of Vijayesvara in the city. She 
attaîned youth and the poet says that her beanty in youth is indes- 
cribable in words. There was none to be compared with her 
beauty. Thèse descriptions of Maluhana's and Maluhani *s youth, 
are highly pleasîng and appealing for the Poet's fine poetical texture, 
the choice of apt and significant words and simiîies, phrases and lines. 
Poetry cannot rise to nobler and more beautîful descriptions than thèse 
A^ivid, expressive and suggestive Unes. Her délicate parts of her body 
^eveloped and every incliation is towirds srhgàra, She desired every 
ornament to her body which was naturally fair enough. This description 
of Maîuhanî by Harihara reminds us of the beautîful description of 
Kâlidàsa's Pârvatî in the Kumàrasambhava . Maluhani attained youth, 
exciting beauty, and also acquired proficiency in dancing and niusic» 

8. On an auspicious occasion in the spring season, with ail the 
décorations^ and friends, vif as and vidûsakas, poets, musicians and with 
auspicious notes of bugles, drums and other vàdyas^ Maluhana went to 
the temple of Vijayesvara in a procession, for the worship of Vijaye- 
svara, and after worship was over sat as if in méditation upon the Lord 
Vijayesvara. On the same day, Padmâvatî, having beautifulîy décora ted 
her daughter Maluhani, took her in a triumphal procession with a host 
of her frîends and servants to the same temiple for the first devotional 
dance to be offered to Lord Vijayesvara, She, while dancing, amîdst so 
many rich and princes was seen by Maluhana who, returning' after his 
worship of God and méditations, saw and imnaediately feîl în love with 
Malnhanî, who in turn also iSixed her gaze, her attention and love ail 
^t once on Maluhana, She fainted at the sîght of Maluhana who was 
smitten by the b^uty of MaîuhanL Padmâvatî, the mother of Maluhani 
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knowing Maîuhana to be rich enougli, accepted Maluhana, and convert-- 
ing the dancing stage of the temple into a nuptial hall, îet them into a 
separate bed cliamber wherein tîiey both enjoyed their youthful love to 
the f uU Qxtent for a period of ten years. 

Tfais incident of Maîuhana and Maluhanîs' faîling in love witb 
each other at first sight can aptly^ be compared to the incident of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Dusyanta and Sakuntalà; iheir later séparation is no 
exception, The contrast is that Romeo and Juliet, Dusyanta and 
Sakuntalà are separated very carly after their marriage for a long time 
but hère MalohaigLa is separated after a long time of their union (after 
ten years) only for a short while. This incident also resembles an inci- 
dent of Kovalan's falIing in love with a courtesan Mâdhavî^ though 
Kannaki was his niarried wife, in èiîappadigaram in Tamil, and Câru- 
datta falling in love wîth Vasantasenà ïn Mrcchakatika in Sanskrit. The 
différence is that Cârudatta who was not rich, was attracted by the 
noble qualities of Vasantasenà. But Maîuhana and Kovalan are rich 
persons who loved coutesans, Maluhani and Madhavî. They become ex- 
tremely poor, givîng everything to their beloveds.^ The other thèmes of 
justice in the country as is narra ted ïn the poem Sîlappadigàram^ in the 
incident of the Pândya king orderingthe death of Kovalan, on a false 
charge of theft is not found in Maluhanadevacarite. In the Silappadîgâram 
the po et Ilanko deals with the significance of human achievements, the 
question of woman's importance in society, the idea of chastityfin the story 
of Kannaki the wife of Kovaîan) and the problem of justice and the effect 
of mîscarriage of justice {ïn the collapse of the ideaîs of kingly honour). 
In the Mrcchakatika ^Vio we notice the problem of justice is treated^ 
but not satisfactorily, because we find that wrong doers are not punished 
and the only good people suHer. The story of Maîuhana is free from 
the addition of such thèmes and has its owo peculiar greatness lu making 
the hero and the heroine obtain salvation by becoming the true devotees 
of Siva, which îs absent în the storîes of either Romeo— Julîet, Kovalan- 
Kannaki, amd of Cârudatta-Vasantasenâ. 

9. Ail the money was given to MaluhanFs mother Padmâvatï, like 
Kovaîan giving to MâdhavI in Silappadîgâram^ and when the money 
that was reserved by Maluhana's father (three crores and sîxty lakhs of 

gold pièces) was îost wîthin a period of ten years, Maîuhana became 
poor and was drîven out of the hoiise of Fadmâvaîî, Though such a 
huge wealth was Iost, Maluhana*s îove towards Maluhani never lessened, 
ït was a pitifiîl sjghî for Maluhani aîso who scolded her mother for her 
UBkînd act of driving ont Maîuhana. She also had tp suffer the pangs 
of séparation from Maluàaaa. Maluhaça wiû^ great difficulty came out of 
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the house oF Padmâvati and in tlie întensîty of his passion saw the vision 
of Maluhanî in ail the things around m the îotuses, in the beês and the 
sprouts, etc. He began to cry for her wherever he v/ent, With such a deep- 
rooted love, one night he stood m front of the house of Màiuhanî who wâs 
there in the upper story of her big mansion, and in the darkness one ôf 
Malulianî's servents let fall on his body the filthy water that was used to 
w^ash the dish of Maluhanî after supper. Maluhana then cried loudiy 
*Oh Maluhanî. Maluhanî 1 where art thbugh! Maluhanî'? Where upon 
Maluhanî recognising it to be the vbice of Maluhana came down the 
stairs and requested him to go home. The siglit and the touch of Malu- 
hanî again caused his body to become so hot that anythîng could be 
burnt when put upon his body. The séparation of Maluhanî caused 
such a distress to Maluhana that he stood before thè hbuse of Malu- 
hanî throughout the whole night in the open air which wàs chîîly, 
though his beloved went upstairs hopîng that Maluhana might return to 
his house. As it wàs a Winter month, Ihè snow began tô fali and cbîlfect 
on the body of Maluhana. Lots of snow settibd oh him aiîd looked lîke 
a white coverîng {chaddar) fox his body. He thus sufferèd throughout the 
night in that terrible cold. Harihara's power of expression îs sô gréât 
that he says that this freezing snovi? had a mère cooiîhg aciîon on 
his pàssion-hfeated body and that the heat of the iJôdy was so niuch 
that the whole water of the pond might hâve evàpôrated if he ehtèfèd 
the pond. 

In the morningj when Maluhanî saw Maluhana, her sole lover, 
being torturéd by the snow, she rushed tô the sf>ot wherè hè was stand- 
ing and felt that she was a sinnef to hâve cà-used sti rnuî;:;h sufiferîng for 
Maluhana. She theh took him out front the hêàp of snow àrid advised 
him ta sing the gloî^y of Lord Si Va and fix Mk {>âssîoh on Hîra ihstead of 
on her so that he might obtain crorès df Mâluhanîs by His gfacè. 
Having receîved this advice ftom his bëtoved Maluhanî, Maluhàfià went 
to the temple of Vijayesvara, worshipped and meditated upon Him who 
being pleased bj^ the sevète penance-lîîce wof Iship ah€ |jrày^rs of îvlalu- 
hami, grant^ a Bé€>n. Maluhana înimèdîâtely déManded Ûxàt Lord 
Siva, if H^ i^ gtacious, lûay grant him his MaluSânî and nothîng élsé. 
Lord Siva granting this boon again told him that hc Would gf aiît anbfhêr 
hôûn^ upôn wMeh Mâïuhattâ pfayed that tië sho^îd îîvë hâppîly wîih 
Mâlulânî f#f a Bundred yèâ^s and shoûM attéîn His feét togèther #îth 
hèf after the huiïdrèd yeârs. By the gtkc€ ûné iîîèrô^^ oF ôèd, Màlu- 
hstna obtaîn«d the desired object and ilijarrî^ Mâliihënl iîi thë pfesétiée 
of the king of the country Pravarasena a^é thè peof lé. Tlé goUs âlsë>, 
being ple«M«i, sh^wer^ flowers updH thi happy cotip^îe and silîil^ 
upon their marriage. 
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This story îs really unique în the worîd's cîassics. Maluhana, a 
Saiva brahmin, becomes a great devotee of Siva, oulyon the advice of 
a courtesan who is ultimately married by him and becomes his légal 
wife and attains the status of a grhini. Hariliara makes Maluhanî a 
rud^akannîkà or a divine being. 

10. Maluhana's love towards Maluhani is net an ordinary love 
motivated by mère lust or conjugal passion and happiness, but is pure, 
sacred and divine. He was ready to sacrifice even his body along with a 
huge stock of money for the sake of his beloved. It is divine love which 
is seen both in the hero and héroïne of the poem. 

11. The poem is revolutionary in the sensé that it represents the 
marriage of a courtesan woman wîth a Kasmirean brahmin which is 
not perhaps sanctîoned by the Sacred Books ofths Hindus. ^ Such a 
topic isolatedly is found in Mrcchàkatika (a Sanskrit drama) of Siîdraka 
wherein Cârudatta, a poor brahmin of the city of Ujjain marries a rîch 
courtesan Vasantasenâ and makes her the légal wife. In the end, inour 
présent Kannada work, a further step is achîeved by the author saying 
that Maluhana is converted also into a great devotee of Siva on the 
advice of Maluhanî. The pOiit has combinée the sentiment of love and 
the sentiment of dévotion and built an édifice of dévotion on the foun- 
dation of love. The poem gives a due to the life of this Kasmirean 
poetj and forms the basis for the historians of Maluhana's life. 

12. It is believed that Harihara, în order to collect the material 
for his poem^ travelled to Kasmîr. This is supported by the évidence of 
his descriptions of the varions buildings, flowers and crops of Kasmir 
and also by his mention^ng of the name of contemporary king of Kasmir 
as Pravarasena. Thèse dues to history are particularly înteresting to 
ail scholars and students of literary hîstory. 

13. It îs difficult to say whether the social conditions depicted in 
the poem apply exclusively to Kasmir or to Karnâtak, since this is the 
life hiîstory of a historîcal person beîonging to Kasmir wrîtten by a 
Karnâtak poet. It îs safe to conclude that the author meant that 
courtesans, if good, could be married even by brahmins and that a 
ooutesan can turn a lover înto a true devotee. The poet înstead of 
narrating her dévotion towards God only indicates ihat she also was a 
true devotee of Sîva when she advised Maluhana to worship Isvara. We 
come to know that gold was in currency at the time when Harihara 
wrote this poem, Any way the study of his poems wîll certainly throw 
much light on the social conditions of his day. 
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Î4. The poet conveys the idea through this story, that money for 
the sons, if reserved by the parents, may, in ail îikelihood, be misuscd 
as in the case of Maluhana. The fact that courtesans wiJI drive people 
from their houses when their money is lost, is attested by thecharacterof 
Padroâvati who is only after money. Such incidents are abudant in 
Dakakumâracarita of Dandin. The character of Maîuhanî, though she 
îs the daughter of a professional dancer Padmàvatî, is depicted nobly 
by the poet. Malixhana also jSgures as a noble figure throughout the 
poem both in love towards his beloved and dévotion towards God. 

15. The poet takes us into a fairy dreamîand by hîs delightful, 
lively and graphie descriptions throughout the poem. In one instance^ 
while describing the youth of Maluhana, the poet says that the body of 
Maluhana was lilce a mirror to beautiful ladies. The poet has used hère 
to suit his thème, an ornate and figurative style; perhaps not a single 
line is wiîhout figures of speech. The poem contains such figr*res like 
upama^ uîpreksay vyatîreka and aîisayoktî. 

Hîs prose is simple but rhythmîc. The poet has used alternatively, 
for variety, the prose which is scarcely found in Kannada lîterature* He 
has used this simple prose for the quick narration of the story. The 
prose of Harihara has aïl the beauty of the prose of Dandin but at the 
same time is free from Banals difficult compounds- 

The chief cause of the popularity of his works is the facility of the 
poètes s lyle of which this work is a fine exampîe. Even prose is orna- 
mented with the usual figures. The poet évinces a considérable power 
of imagination supplemented with the direct narration of the story. He 
does not add either anything which is înessential to the development of 
the story or leave anything which is essentiaî. 

16. The opportunity given to the youths of both the sexes ïn the 
days of the poet to form connections with one another in the temples 
and often fall in love with each other, was the characteristîc of the day, 
and is also confirmed by one more such incident found in Câmarasa's 
Prabhulingalile - a Kannada classic of the fîfteenth century, which has 
been rendered into Tamîl, Telugu, Marathi and Sanskrit in the old days, 
by the meeting of Prabhu and Màyidevî in a temple of Madhukesvara 
in Banavâsi. 

17* On the whole, we can conclude that the poet Harihara is one 
of those rare persons who hâve exceptional qualities of intelligence^ wide 
observation and power ofimagination^ He îs a star of the first magni- 
tude in the galaxy of Kannada poets. 



Dr. V. VARADACHARI 

INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT ON TAMIL LITERATURE* 

No clan or group of people can live in isolation unafFected by the 
contacts wîth other groups of people. Cultural contacts, political con- 
quests and commercial entcrprises bring together peoples of varions 
groups. Such impacts when effected among the groups of varymg 
standards in life^ create, among peoples of lower standards^ a liking for 
the concepts, matters, expressions i nd words of those who are superîor 
to them and prompt them to borrow whatever is attractive and useful 
for them, Some of what is borrowed gets absorbed in them and ceases 
to be foreign. Others however remain with their spécifie nature to be 
used on occasions of importance. 

Sanskrit is less influenced by the other languages of India which 
owe much to Sanskrit for their growth and development. The Tamil 
language, which belongs to the Dravidian group, bears the impact of 
Sanskrit, to a relatively small degree when compared to the other Indian 
languages. One spécifie feature, which the Tamil language reveals, is 
that what was borrowed was given ashape peculiarly belonging to TamiL 
So to a superficial reader, the correspondence between the original 
Sanskrit word and its Tamilised form becomes scarcely noticeable. 

Even in the centuries before the birth of Christ, the Sanskrit words 
got incorporated into Tamil literature, The Toîkappiyam, the earliest 
available work on Tamil grammar, recognises this and contains rules 
and illustrations for the Tamilised Sanskrit words. The works ofthc 
Sangam period use such words as if they are Tamil words. The Tamil 
epic 3îlappadîkàram^ speaks of the necessity to know the beautîes of 
the languages of other régions. The reputed Kanrippumpattinam is des- 
cribed to hâve peoples speaking var ious languages.' 

*Paper rea J iti the Sanskrit Day Cebbratioas conducted at Tirupati in August 1969. 
L Ch. 3- 1.30-31. 
2. Paîîînappâlm, 1. 215-217. 
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Vïdi, kalapam, sîkaram/ karanam^ nupuram^ nemî. mekalaP and 
others occur in the literature of the Safigam period. Thûnain^ {sîhunà'), 
kottam {gosiha)»^ kovalar {gopala)\ ar avant QravaY* ani {anîy, eni {srenl)^^ 
may also be added to this list* 

According to Vararuci*s Frakrîaprakasa^ the Frakria forms of 
the Sanskrit words kumarî^^^ papa^^^ kopa,^^ duhkha,^^ stambha^^ patta- 
nam^^^ sneha,^'^ padtna^^ dhlratva^^^ sUratva^^^ suktî/^ krsfta^^ and rakta^^ 
are respectively kumarly pava^ kova^ dukkham^ khambha^ pattanam^ 
sineha^ paduma^ dhirattanam^ sUrattafiain^ sîppl^ kaftho and rattam. Most 
of thèse words are identical with the words current in Tamil but the 
date of this work, which is placed in the sixth century a.d.^ does not 
give definite évidence in faveur of Tamiî having becn infiuenced by this 
work; since. Sanskrit words were absored in the Tamil literature in the 
centuries even before the birth of Christ. 

Learned words were also borrowed by the Tamil literature particu- 
larly in the subjects of music, dancing and philosophy. Several kinds of 
musical instruments and mode of playing on them are referred to in Tamil 
literature/* Nârada as an eminent player on the lute is mentioned^* and 
the commentators find hère a référence to the Nârada^sîksa^ a Sanskrit 
work on music.** Following the Sanskrit classlcs, the Tamil works clasify 



3. Thèse three occur in Akanânûru. 

4. Thèse three are found in Kalîttokai^ 

5. Perumapânârrupâtai^ 316. 

6. Furanânûru^ 229. 

7. Ferumpânârruppatai^ 166. 

8- Kuruntokaiy 667. 

9- ibid. 667. 

10- Purananûru, 35. 

11. Prâkrtaprakaéa» 1.9. 

12. ibid. 2.2- 

13. ibid. 2.13. 

14. ibid. 2.25. 

15. ibid. 3.14. 

16. ibid. 3.23. 
17- ibid. 3.63, 

18. ibid. 3.64. 

19. ibid, 4.21. 

20. ibid. 4.21 is applicable. 

21. ibid. 4.34. 

22. ibid. 5.1. 

23. ibid. 7.59. 

24. éîlappadikâram^ 3A7. 

25. ibid. 17ll. 

26. ibid. p. 458 Swarainatha ïyer's edn. 
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dance^' into ^^iz and marga kinds^ and refer^*^ to piftdi^ name of dance 
poses to be shown with one hand and divided into'thirty three kinds^® 
and to pînafyal/^ that to be shown with two hands and classified into 
fifteen kinds. Patakai, araiam^ stikattindam, kamalakosikam^ aîapattiram 
and others are brought under th e former group B.nâ padumafïjaîîs kapotakam 
and others corne under second group. The technical words/^ whîch 
are used in severaî Systems of thought, are used as they arc, of course 
making them take a form after the Tamil System of word formation. 
For instance the word®' vîpakkaîkadesavîrutdsapakkavyâpî !s used for 
vipaksaîkadesavrttîsapaksavyâpî^ There are références to the eight places 
of Sound production/^ to the lunar mansions/''* and constellations.^'^ The 
sentiments are enumerated as eight in some works** and as nine in 
others.^' The vyabhîcâribhàvas are thirty three^^ and the love stages are 
ten/® The Tolkappiyam^^ deais with the merits and defects in poetry. 
The literary manners {ritîs) are three, as enumerated by Vâmana ahd 
the number of figures of sensé {arîhaîahkard) is thirty fîve." The world is 
referred to as made up of the five éléments.*^ The work kara^ which 
is used in Sanskrit literature to refer to the bylîables, e.g., akara, takàra, 
etc., is used by the grammarians of Tamil for a similar purpose, e.g., 
rnakâra^^ 

The Brahmins came earlier than the Ksatriyas and settled in the 
Tamil Nadu. They rccited and taught the VedasJ-*^ They became part 
of the peoples speaking Tanail. In fact some of them. became poets and 
they were much respected in thèse régions/* The great sacrifices were 
performed by the Cola kings*® aod the marriage customs like coming 
round the fîre were gone through with the help of thèse priests.*^ 

27, ibid. 3.1,12. 

28. ibid. 3. 

29. Com. on ibid. 

30. ibid. 

31. Manimekhalai^ ch. 27 and 29; Nllakeài^ ch, 2, 7, 8 & 9. 
32* Manimekhaîaî^ ch, 29.1.243. 

33. Tolkappîyam — EluttUadikaram, 4, 

34. PiiranânUru, 229. 

35. ibid. 

36. Tolkappîyam - Meyppattu^ 3. 

37. Mâranâlahkâram 

38. Tolkappîyam - Meyppâttu, 12. 

39. ibid. Kalavlyal, 9. 

40. ibid. Coîladîkâram. 

41 . Dan dîyalahkâra 

AT.^ Toîkâppiyam - Marabîyal^ 89. 

43. ibid, CeyyuliyaK 240. 

44. Kuruntokai_^156, 

45. Kâsyapa, Atrcya, Kausika and others were Brahmin poets in Narrinai, 

46. Pur ananûru^ 2i Fer umpanârriippaf ai ^31 5'^6. 

47. èilappadîkaram^ 1-52, 53- 
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The Vedic dcities suchas Visnu and Kâma, the God of love become 
popular along with âîva, Durgâ, Kumâra and others. Baladeva** and 
Krsna had temples separateîy and Visnu is referred to as foremost to be 
known through the Vedas.*"^ The épisodes connected with the divine 
descent of Visnu as Krsna are frequently referred to.*^ Along wiih the 
Vedic recitation, the Tamil songs were aiso sung in temples during wor- 
shîp." 

The Silappadikaram contains the story of the naangoose which 
was kilïed by a brahmin woman who mistook it as having killed her child 
and put it to death.*' This story occurs in the FaKcatantra from which 
this work takes the story. Perunkatai is a Tamil version of Gnnâdhya's 
Brhatkatha , 

There is a strange référence in thèse Tamil works to the use of 
Sanskrit words** to cajole and make the éléphants take food. 

Kamban®*, who is much indebted to Vâlmîki's Eamnyana^ is found 
to describe Dasaratha's old âge in the words, "The white hairs on the 
cheek of Dasaratha appeared to secretly tell the king *0 King ! give the 
kingdom to your son* You hâve reached the âge for performing severe 
penance.** This reminds to us of the following sloka of Kâlidàsa** 

tâm karnamûlam agatya rame srir nyasyaîam ftî j 
kaîkeyisahkâyevaha païitacchadmanâ jara // 

On accouat of the influence of Sanskrit on Tamil language and 
îiterature, the Tamil scholars who took to the study of Sanskrit evolved 
the Grantha system of alphabets, thus making Sanskrit familiar to the 
Tamilians. Another resnlt was the rise and growth of the Manîpravala 
style, in which Sanskrit and Tamil got naixed up very freely. This 
happened between tenth and fifteenth centuries. In the field of drama 
and dance, Bharatasenapatïyam of Âdîvâyilar, Bharatasangraha of 
Aratnvalarmn^ Abhînayadarpanam of \ÏTaTSigh3.va. A.iyan became promî- 
nent to represent Tamil writing and Dandiyalahkara and MaranUlankara 
of Tirukkurnkaipperumâl Kavîrâyar of the eleventh century in the field 
of rhetorics. 

48. îbîd* 14.1.7 to 11- 

49. ibid. Urkanda^A6^9. 

50. FaripataU 3-31, 32- 

51. Parimelalagar on Farîpâtal^ 18,51; Fatirruppattu^ 50. 
52- éîlappadikâraniy 15.1 54 to 75. 

53. Jlvakacintâmani, 1834^ Mullaîppâtîu, 35-37; Malaîpatukaîam^ 1.327. 

54. Kaniba^Râmayana - Ayodhyakanda — Mantaraipadalam. 

55. Kaghuvaméa^ XII. 2. 
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Not withstanding the impact of Sanskrit, the Tamil literature has 
some noteworthy featuies. Firstly, whatever was borrowed was tamilised 
before making use of it. Secondîy, prosody had an indigenous deveîop- 
ment which has nothing in common with Sanskrit, Kalippa and Venpà 
became weii-known mètres. Thirdly, daDce postures were adopted to 
depict certain épisodes. Death of K^msa was adopted to AUiyatîokutr'^ 
slaying of Sûra to Tudikkûttu^^'^ rescuing Aniruddha from Bâna to 
Kudakkûtiu^^ and so on. Fourthîy, the words of foreign origin were 
avoided as far as possible. However, in some cases, the original Tamil 
words were superseded by sanskrit words. The word uyir which means 
self came to possess less importance than the Sanskrit ^tma becomîng 
changed into anma, The word pasu is used in the sensé of cow, aithough 
the words a^ an and karavaî are available. The word podî^ which is 
the tamilised form of the Sanskrit xootpaî^ has replaced the word karraL 
Fifthly, there is the division of subject matter into akam and puram. 
The former deals with the famiiy life and the latter with the other 
aspects of life. This division is indegenous to Tairil literature. Lastly, 
etukai and monai, are two methods of using the syllables in versification 
and are peculiarly Tamil in origin. The same is the case with the antàdî 
type. Curiously enough thèse last mentioned features are found 
employed in the Sanskrit work Sarvadevavîîasa^ a campû belonging to 
the last century. 

The religious poetry in the form of the compositions of the Alvârs 
and Nâyanmârs bear ample testimony to the sélective use of the words 
and matters in the Sanskrit literature, employlng the pure Tamil words 
to maximum effort and producing the most élégant and charming out- 
pourings of lyrics that are the treasure and pride of Tamil literature. 
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SRI M. S, NARAYANA MURTI 

TWO VERSIONS OF THE EKASAMJNADHIKARA 

0.0 That the text of the Asfadhymyî had undergone some modifica- 
tions in the wording as well as the order of the rules, sometimes leading 
to the évolution of différent versions, is évident from the commentary 
of Patamjaîi. He makes it clear that two snch versions hâve 
been evolved with regard to the tQ^t of rnîes read in the section of ihe 
Ekasafnjtiâdhîkara, The présent paper aims at bringing ont some of the 
probable changes both in the wording and interprétation \^B.ûïti% to 
emerging of the two versions.^ 

1.0 Pataiijali states that both the versions of the rules from ï. iv. 1 
to II. ii 38 are equally anthentic*. As the text adopted by Patamjali 
alone was followed by the later grarornarians, the other went into 
oblivion. So no information regarding the latter version could be fonnd 
in any of the later commentaries further to what is found in MB. The 
information that could be gîeaned from MB évidences that the influence 
of one version over the other is so much ihat many a word in one version 
is incorporated in the other» Further some of the rules that fît in a 
particular context in one version are transferred to a différent context in 
the other, some times even ont of the Ekasa-mj^àdhikara. 

1.1 Whatever might be the relative merits of the two versions both 
of thera hâve a common aim, nameîy the prohibition of the concourse ef 
certain technical names. So the dijBference between the two versions lies 
only in the technlc adopted in the présentation of rules. But when the 
order or the wording of the rules is disturbed the interprétation also 

1. Refer to my article JEkasamjnâdhikâra in the AstadhyâyJ, S,V. Univers îty 
Oriental Journal^ vol. X, pp. 1 1 - 22. 

2. ubhayathâ hy acâryena âisyâh sûîram pratipâdiîâh ^ Mahabhâsya <MB), I- iv. 1 ^ 
p. 271, Guruprasadasastri éd., 1939- 
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changes. Consequently tlie meta-ruîe which supplies tîie principle of 
înterpreting the rules in this section is read in two ways : i) àkadarad 
ekU samjnïï^ and ii) pr^k kadarat parant kâryani, The différence bet- 
ween the two readings is that while the former purports a restrictive in- 
junctîon {niyama-vidhî) the latter a prescriptive injunction {vidhi^apUrva" 
Vîdhî)»^ The ruîe àkadarad eka santjna is a restrictive Injunction inas- 
much as it permits the opération of only one safujna at a time indicating 
that it présupposes the simultaneous application of more than one sam- 
jn^ at a particular instance/ When the concourse of names is required 
some device to nullify the opération of the ru le should be adopted; for 
which purpose the Ekasarnjïïâdhikâravâdin takes recourse of the prin- 
ciple of anuvrtti, 

1.2. The Paramkarya-paksa is evolved to avoid anuyrtîî as it in- 
volves the additional effort in the form of reading the rnle as an adhi- 
k^ra or adding the particle ca or taking recourse to a jnapaka^ Con- 
sequently the text of the Ekasanijtiadhfkâra version is modifîed both in 
order and wording in such a way that the concourse of desired samjnas 
is effected without any préjudice to the purport of the rules. 

The ruie prak kadarat paratn karyam, being a prescriptive injunc- 
tion ordains the application of that sa-mjft'a which is succeeding {pura) 
in the Sïîtra-text, in case of a conflict.® Here the word para in the ruîe 
is indicative of the prevalence of badhyabadhakabhava among the tech- 
nical names read under this section and it stands for the name which has 
a chance to be superseded by th e former one."^ When the concourse is 

3. âdyapâthe tv ekaiva samjnêi na dvitîyeti nîyamo^ vidhyarthatvâsambhayât. 
atra càvidhyarthatvasambhavena nîyamo nayuktaiti bhavah, Nagesa's Udyota 
(NU) the subcomm. on MB, ibid. p. 272. 

4. anyatra samjnâsamâveêâd etasmât kâranâd âkadârâd apî samjnânZm sama- 
veéah prZpnaii, isyate catkaîva samjna syâJ îti tac cânîarena yatnam na 
siddhyatîti niyamarthafn vacanam^ MB- ibid. p 271. 

5 tatraika m 'jnety asmin pâthe kvacît sarnj^ïâsamâveâârtho yaînah kartavyah^ 

KP. ibid. 

See also : - . - il t^itt -x^-a 

yatnah --jnâpakâérayanacakarâdirupah, îsU mid. 

6 tatra param kâryam ity anuvrUir yathâ syâd îti tatra yasyZh samjÂZyZh parasylh 
pûrvayânavakâêayâ bâdhah prâptah, sa para bhavami vidhirûp^nâsya pravrttih, 
Haradatti-s Fadama^j:irïl the comm. on Kâèikâ (PM), I.îv. U p. 497 (Prachya 
Bharati Séries 1965). 

7 etad eva cap aras amjmvidhânam jhZp:ikam atraprakarane sanifiâr.âm bâdhyaba- 
dhakabhâvasya, iena parayânavakâéayâ sâvakaàîpûrva bâahyate. dvayoà ca 
savakâàayar vîpratisedhe parayâ pûrva bâdhyata ity etad atra vastutattvam 
KP. ï. iv.l, p. 273, 

latrfyasyah ^amjnayah prasyah purvayâ bâdhah prTpnotî. sa parZnena bhuvyata 
m vidhyartham'sûtram bhavati na nîyamZrtham, ibid. p. 271. 
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desired the nîravakâsa name îs read as preceding the savakaka. Even 
though the meta-rule sets at naught the niravahasa-santinay the con- 
course Is justified on the strength of arambhasamarthya.^ In other 
v/ords, if the savakaka name superseds the niravakasa^ the mention of 
the latter as a preceding one not oiily becomes purposeless but also 
sxiperfluous. So as to avoid this contiiigency the niravakasa shou Id also 
be admiitted as coming into opération becaiise of its very formation^ i.e. 
aranibhasamarthya. 

On the other hand when the conccuse of samjnâs is to be prohi- 
bited, the savakàsa is read as preceding the niravakasa and consequently 
the meta-rule sets at naught the application of the preceding name 
when the succecding has a chance to apply.^ Both of them do not hâve 
any chance of simultaneous application because there is no room for the 
superfîuity of either of the safnjnas (on account of the savakasa-safujfîa 
is applicable to the cases other than those of the nîravakasa-^satnjfiâ). 
Thus the Paramkâryavàdîn need not change the rules of the Ekasam- 
jnâdhikâravâdin either in order or wording for the prohibition of the 
s'multaneous opération of samjnas. 

When there is the confîict of equai force {tuîyabaîavîrodha) ^ the 
immediately following ruîe vipratisedhe ca^^ ordains the application of 
the succeeding rulc in the order of the Sûtra-text. 

1.3 So the évolution of the two versions is due to the différence 
in the technic adoptcd in effecting the concourse of technical names in 
the section of their prohibition. 

2 Nqw we shall examine how the Paramkâryavàdîn would avoid 
the anuvrtti for the concourse and how h j; would read his Siïtra-text. 

2.1 In the case of the concourse of karaka^ nîpata and samasa 
with their sub-class names, there is no other way for the Paramkârya- 
vâdin than to read them as adhîkUras as in the version of the Ekasatu- 
jn^dhikara-paksa.^^ So the question of modifying the order arîses onîy in 
the instances in v^hich the concourse of the terms is indicated by ca in 
the Ekasamjnàdhikâra, The rules are modifîed in such a way that the 

8. cf. tatrârambhasâmarthyâc ca bhapadasamjne^ paramkâryatvac cahgasamjnâ 
bhavisyatiy MB- ibid. p. 273. 

9. tena parayanavakââîayâ sâvakâêa pUrva bâdhyate, éabdakausîubhay (^K), 
I, iv- 1. 

10. The words param and kâryam as found in the rule vipratisedhe para .^i kâryam 
of the set of rules suited to the Ekasarnjnàdhikara need not be read in this 
version because they are taken from the'previous rule to this by anuvrtti, 

11. Vide: Ekasaminâd-ikara in the Astâdhyâyi, 1.1&l2.Z, S.V.U, Oriental Jour^ 
nah vol. X. pp. 17-18: 



1) 


I. iv. 


42 
43 


2) 


I. iv. 


54 
55 


3) 


I. iv. 


59 
60 
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nîravakasa always follows the savakasa-safnjnâ and the particîe ca is 
eîlded. The text of the rules as suggested by Pataïïjali may be shown as 
folîows :*' 

Ekasamjnadh îkàra Paranikâryavada 

sadhakatama-m karanam divah s^dhakatamam karma^^ 

divah karma ca karanam 

svatantrah karta svaîantrah prayojako heîvh}^ 

tatprayojako hetus ca icarta 

upasargah krîyayoge upasargâh kriyayoge^^ 

gatîs ca gatih 

2.2 With regard to the concourse of karmadharaya and dvigu with 
tatpurusa^ the order of the rules will be as follows. Firstly the rule 
tatpurusah samUnadhîkaranah karmadh^rayah (I ii.42) defining the scope 
of application of the name is dropped altogether, To get the same 
effect the Word karmadharayah is aâded to the rule n.i.49 reading as 
purvakaîaikasarvajaratpurananavakevalah samànadhikaranena karmadhara-- 
yah. And the rules from II. 1.22 to 48 are read after enunciating ail 
the rules reïating to karmadharaya (i.e. II.i.49 to 72) so that the 
name karmadharaya cornes into opération along with tatpurusa on 
account of its formation.^* Seeondly the rule dvîguk ca (ll.i.23) is 
dropped. And for the concourse of dvigu with tatpurusa the Param- 
kâryavâdin need not modify the rule samkhyapurvo dviguh (Iï.i.52).^* 
So the rules may be arranged as follows: 

Ekas anijnâdh îkàra Paranik ce ryava da 

ILi.22 tatpurusah pûrvakalaikûsarvajarafpw'ana- 

navakevalah samanâdhikaranana 
k armûdharayc h 



12. gatidivah karmahetumatsu cagrahanam^ MB. I. iv. 1, Vt, p. 276. 

13. ibid. As the upasarga-samjnâ is actually a niravakZéa with référence to gati^ 
the order of the rules is not changed exccpt dropping ihe particîe ca. 

14* pûrva tasya karmadhârayasmajnâ, para tatpurusasamjnâ. katham? evam sa vak- 
syati - *pïirvakâlaîkasarvajarafpurîânanavakevatZh samânZdhikaranena karma- 
dharaya^ ith MB. I. iv. 1, p. 274. See also: 

maya tv asminn eva prakarane karmadhârayasrnjnâ kriyate^ samZveéaé ca sid- 
dhyatni tatpurusagrahanam na kartavyam bhavatïîi Icghavam bhavati, KP. ibid. 
p. 275. 

15- evam sa vaksyati - *taddhtiârîhottarapadasamcihùre ca sa ;• khycpUrvo dvigur' 
itî. evam sarvam dviguprakaranam anukramya tasyante ^éritZdlbhis tatpurusa' 
îtL tatrârambhasâmarthyâc ca dvîgusarnjnâ^ paramkâryatvZc ca tatpurusasamjnâ 
bhavisyati, MB. ibid. p. 276. 
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23 
24 

25 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 



dvigus ca 
dvitïyctsritaîl tà!^ 

to 48 

pïlrvakàlaikasarvajaratpuratta'- 

navakevalah samânadhikarafzena 

diksamkhye santjîî^ySpm 

taddhitâ.rthottarapadasafrmhare 

ca 

swm.khyâpUrvo dvîguJt 

to *72 



diksatnlchye s^tjrtâya-m 

iaddh iTarth o ttarapadasamîfîh^re 

ca 

sa^nkhyapUrvo dviguH 

Rules 53 to 72 of the otiier 

verso i m in the same order 

tatpurusaH 

dvîtlya^ sritâ-tita^ 

(Ruîe 23 is dropped) 

Rules 25 to 48 of the other 

version in the same order, 

2.3 Of the three instances, in which the anuvrtti is justifîed on the 
strength oT jtlapaka in the Ekasanijfîâdhîk^ra version/* there is no necess- 
ity in this version either for j^âpaka or for the change of rules for the 
concourse of nadï and ghî with guru and laghu respectively. Accord- 
ing to this version, even if the vowels / and u are taken as ghi^ aud 
% and «^ as nadl wîthout resorting to take theni as /— ending and w-endîng 
féminine stems for ghî, and l-^x\^ixx^ and î*— ending féminine stems for 
nadl both of them corne into opération with référence to laghu and guru 
respectively. The terms laghu and guru^ however, corne into opération 
being next in the succession. ^^ 

2.31 With référence to the concourse of attga with pada and bha 
the order of ihe rules is suggested as foîîows ^^ 



Ekasatnj-nâdhîkara 
. 13 yasmat pratyayavidhis tadadi 
pratyaye "^ftgam 

1 4 stiptîtiantam pada m 

15 noh kye 
ï6 sîti ca 

1 7 svadisv asarvanctniosthane 

18 yaci bha m 

19 tasua matvarthe 

20 ayasmadlnî chandasî 



Parantk^ryavada 
yasmat praiy ayavîdhîs tadadi 
suptiftantam padam 
nah kye 
siti ca 

svifdfsP asarvan^masth&ne 
yaci bham 
lasau matvarthe 
a y as ma dt n i ch and as i 
pratyaye ^ftgam. 



16. 
17. 



18. 



Vide: Ekasamjnôdhikâra in the Astâdhyâyî, 3. 

yasya punah paramkât yatvam niyanûinupupat tes tasyobhayoh samjnayor bha-- 
vah sîddhah, kathaml. pûrve tasya nadîghisarnjhe , pare gurulaghusamjne^ tut- 
rârambha sâmarthyâa ca nadîghisarnjne^ paramk^ryatrZlc ca gurulaghusamjhe 
bhavîsyatah^ MB. I iv. U P- 279. 

pûrve tasya bhapadasamjne, parZhgasainjnô, katham^ evarn sa vaksyatî «• 
'^ yasmat pratyayavidhis tadâdi suptihantani padam^ ^ ^nah k\e^^ *siti ca\ ^sp<î^ 
disv asarvanafnasthcîne\ *^yaci bham\ tasyânte ^pratyaye ^âgam'' iti. tatrâ- 
rambhasâmarthyâc ca bhapadasamjne, paramkâryatvac cângasamjTiâ. bhavisyatî^ 
ibid. p. 273. 
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2.32 As for the ço.ncourse of parasmaîpada and purusa, the rules 
relating to purusa, î.e. I. iv. 101 to 108 are read before the rules relating 
to parasmaîpada, i.e. L iv 99 & 100.^* 

3.0 Even though this version exhibits the economy of words indica- 
tive of concoîirse of names, it is not free from the flaws of over perva- 
sîon* There are certa.in instances that go against the rule prâk kad^- 
rat paratn karyam in y^^hich the niravakasa that has to supersede the 
sTïvakasa précèdes the other. For example nadi (I. iv. 6) an ghi (î. iv. 7) 
get a chance for simultaneous opération in the declension of the fémi- 
nine words ending in * and û when the decîensional ending possesses the 
indicatory n (nit)^ i.e. before the singu'ar case-affixes of dative, ablative, 
genitive and locative/^ Thns in the dérivation of the dative singuîar of 
sakati, the augment U {at) îs added to the case ending in ë (tt^ç) by the rule 
iSn nadyah (V. iii. 112) as the nadisafnjn^ wîll nperate according to the 
rule hiti hrasvas ca (I, iv 6) when it is in the stwge of sr^kaii+à+e. %f 
the ghîsantjna also opérâtes, i of the stem is substituted by guna (e) 
and consequently the form sakatyai cannot be secured,^^ Hence to preT 
yent the concourse of names the word sesa is added to the rule I. iv. 7. 

However in this case the absence of the concourse of technical 
names can be ju^tified even without the word sesa in the rule, on the 
validity of the Paninian rule itself. Should ^/?f operate in the dérivation 
of sakatyai, it must corne into force before nadï^ because it is antar.nga 
with référence to nadi. îf it cornes into opération before nadî, the final 
vowel of the stem is substituted by gtina and as such nadi cannot ope- 
rate because the ess^ntial condition for the opération of nadi, namely 
the stem sho.uld end in i or ti is not satisfied. Even the sîhanivadbhava 
cannot be considered because it is prohibited in the case of alvîdhi by 
Xh^ xu\g sthanivad adeso 'nalvîdhau, (I. i. 56). Hence the framing of the 
rule nécessitâtes the non-concourse of santjna s. "^ 



19. purvâ tasya puru^asmjha para paras maipadasamjnZ^ ibid. p. 2^0- 

20. itarathâ hi paramkâfyatvâc ca ghisamjha^ arambhasâmarthyac ea ^hîti hra^vas 
ca" iti nadisamjnâ, MB- T. iv. 1, p. 282. 

2L àpJcatié abdân hepratyaye krte paraîvân nadlsamjnânimît te ZîJ krte tasya mdbhak-^ 
tatvât ^gher nîtV iii gunah prZpnotî^ ÏCP. ibid. 

22. yady atra ghisamj'iâ pravarteta tadântarah^atvâr pUrvam eva tasyZh pravrttih 
syât. nadïsamjnâ tu nipratyayZpeksayâ bahi ahga. tatra ghilaksane giinc 
krte hrasvabhâvad alvidhitvZc ca sthZnivattvabhâvZn nadJsamjnZ naiva 
pra^arteteti nadJsamjTiâyidhanam hrasva^yZnart hakam eva syZt. tasmùnnadlsarn-- 
jnà vidhânasûmarthyâd atrZ ghîsamjnâ. na bhavatlti^ ibid. 
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3.1 But the Word sesa In the rule keso bahuvrîhih (IL ii. 23) is 
essenîial to prevent the application of the bahuvrîhi-samjna to the 
avyayibhava and tuîpurusa cempounds when their sensé is something 
other than that is conveyed by the constituents (anyapûdàrîhay^ For 
example the avyayibhâvm like unmatîagangam and lohîîagangam m îhe 
sepse of a proper noun, the upamanasamàsas like kastrlsyama m the sease 
of the upameya^ the dvigu-samasas like pancagavam and da&agavarn m 
the sensé of aggrcgation (sam^hara), the krîlopa^samasas like niskausâm- 
ôïj^ahd nirvaranâsih in the sensé offcraw/a, etc., are ordanided in anyapa- 
dartha by the rules anyapadarthe ca samjnayam (II. i. 21), upamânânt saman- 
yavacanaîh (II. i. 55), taddkîîarîhottarapadasamahare ca (II. i. 51} and^wga- 
tlpradayah (IL îi. 18) respectively. In order to prevent such concourse the 
Word sesa is incorporated in the rule. The word sesa is taken as referriog 
to only those instances in which no compound is ordained.^* The babuvrihi- 
satnjna do es not operate in the above cases because the word sesa 
prevents the application of it for the compoanding of those words has 
already been enjoined by the preceding rules. 

3.2 Similarly the names pada and bha gel a chance to operate 
simultaneously before the praîyaya which has s for ii.^^ For exampie 
the Vedic form rtviya (RV. 3, 19. 10) cannot be secured becaus^e of the 
opération of the pada-samjna on account of its formation (arambhasa- 
marthya) as well as bha-samjna on account of its being next in the 
succession (paramkàryatva),^^ The word rtu takes the secondary suffix 
ghas by chandasi ghas (V. i. 106) and ghas is substituted by iya by 
ayan-ey-în-iy-iyah pha-dha-kha-cha-ghâm^ (VIL i. 2). Rtu+îya becomes 
rtviya. If bha-samjna were to appear there, u would hâve taken guna 
by the rule or gunah (VL iv. 146) and consequently the form rtviya 
cannot be secured. 

4.0 As we do not hâve at hand the full text of the parant-- 
karya as it was available to Patanjali, we cannot positively say how 
far this version had been influenced by the other. As regards the influe- 
nce of the Paramkarya-paksa prevailed upon the Ekasamjnadhikâra^ we 
may note two instances. 



23. bahuvnhîpratisedhârîham tu éesagrahanam kartavyam - 'éeso bafiuvrJhih' 
itî. kim prayojanam ? ' prayojanam avyayïhhâvopamânadvigukrUopesu, MB. 
ibid. 

24. y9sâm padânâm yasmînn arthe 'vyayïbhâvâdikah samâ^o na vi^itah sa sesa 
ity arthah, PM*. II. ii. 23. 

25. paravacane siti padam bham, MB. ï. iv. î, p. 280. 

26. 'ayamteyonir rtviyah\ 'prajâtn vîndâma rfviyâm\ ârambhasâmarîhyâc ca 
padasamjna, paramkâryatvac ca'bhasamjtm prâpnoti, ibid. 
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4.1 The addition of the word sesa in the ruies seso ghy asakhî 
(I. iv, 7) and seso bahuvrthîh (IL ii, 23) is redundent in this school 
because the ruie akadarad eka safmjna itself prevents the concourse of 
names.*^ In the case of seso bahuvrihih the word sesa is justified as 
referring to 'the triod of the nominative case-aflSxes'.'** But in fact even 
without this interprétation the bahuvrihi does not hâve any chance to 
opcratc along with tatpurusa. In the case of the other rule seso ghy 
asakhî there cannot be any justification for the word sesa. 

AJl As Pataiijali observes, the rule sarûpanam ekasesa ekavîbhaktau 
(I îî. 64) and the other folîowing rules of the ekasesa topic are read 
immediately after the rule I. iv. 1 in the Ekasa-mjnadhîkara section, 
He also observes that the word eka in I. iv. 2 is taken to the folîowing 
rule by anuvrttiJ^^ The présent position of the ekasesa section in the 
second p^da of first Adhyaya might be due to the influence of the 
other version. 

CONCLUSION 

5.0 The above discussion may yield the folîowing conclusions: 

(1) The reason for the évolution of the two versions is a 'spJcne- 
tic hankering after brevity'.*^ It is évident that the Parafukarya-paksa 
îs an oflfshoot to eliminate the adoption of the principle of anuvriti, 
The attempts to critically examine the Paninian technic might hâve 
begun soon after it gained récognition and was introduced among the 
learned circles as an authority over the cîassical language» Such an 
appraisal might hâve led to the évolution of différent versions. 

(2) Even earlier to the composition of the vântikas by Kâtyâ- 
yana, two versions for the text of ï. iv. to II. ii might hâve corne into 
vogue, as the Vârttikakâra discusses the advantages as well as disadvan- 



27. ekâ samjneti pâthe tâvac chesasya grahanam vyartham itî spastam eva^ ÛK. 
I. iv. 3, p. 99. ' ., . 

àmsagrahanjim cîntyaprayojanam. ekasamjnadhîkarad eva hi stryakhy.fsya hiti 

nadÏ3amjhâpakse ghisamjnâ na bhavisyati^ P. M. I. iv- 7, p. 509. 

also 

ekasamînâdhikâre tv avyayïbhâvasamjnaiva hâdhiketî éesagrahanam anarthakam^ 

ibid. I iv- ï, p. 489. 

28. trikas îmrhi iesagrahanam, yasya trlkasyanuktah samâsah sa ièesah, kasya 
cânuktah? prathamâyâh, MB II. ii. 23, p. 199. ' * ' ' ' 

29. mamâpitarhyekagrahanamparârtham bhavisyat! ^ ' satûpânam ekaéesa eka-- 
vihhaktau^ iti^ ibid. ï. iv. \, p. 272. 

30. cf. Faribhâsa : arthamâtrâmghavena puîrotsavam manycxnte vaîyûkaranZh. 
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tages of both the versions. This may suggest that there was a 
long gap betwesn Pànini and Kâtyâyana, although it is net cltar wfa-îcîi 
of the two versions is more acceptable to the Vârttikakâra. 

(3) Patanjali accepts the version of the Ekasantjnadhîkarapaksa 
as more advantageous than the other. Nâgesa observes that the ver- 
sion of the FaramkUrya—paksa bas been abandoned by PataîTjali because 
ît gives room for the undesirable concourse of sa-mjftas in places like 
unmattagangam and ftvîya. Expressed otherwise, the bahuvrihi cannot 
be prevented from the opération in the case of avyaylbhava compounds 
even when the word sesa is added to the ruîe lï. ii. 23. In the case of 
th- dérivation of the word rtviya the concourse of pada with bha cannot 
be averted, 

(4) The later foUowers of PataSjali hâve foUowed suit and as 
snch no serions attempt bas been made to inquire into the text as handed 
down by Pataiijali. Even though several amendations to the rules are 
suggested by some later grammarians, none of them is incoroporated in 
the tcxt.'^ 



31 For example Bhattoji Oïksita observes that the rule tatpurusah samSnadhU 
karanah kàrmadharayah (I il. 42) may be dropped and to g€t the same effect 
another rule as karrà'adharayaé ca may bô rôad at the end of the section of 
rules under the adhïkara of àamanadhikaf'anena {réf. SK. ï. îv 1, p. 97)v 
Haradatta tefrrs to a suggestion of some thinkers that the word karmadha- 
raya may bè iriôluaeà itï the rùlô II. K 23 as âvîèùkûfmadïiarùyaàt:a, sa t\i2.t 
both the dviga VLnd kafmadhâraya gét the nomenclatitrc iaputasa. In suc h 
a case the rule !• ii. 42 is to be read after enunciating the rules of/:-? rm^-- 
^îh^aya as thê rui« II-. i. 52 is read after il. î. SI ref-. PM. î. i-i^ 42^ 



Dr. V.N. HARI RAO 

A NOTE ON THE DATE OF VEDANTADESIKA 

Our only source for an understanding of the date of Vedantadcsika 
is tlie traditional account as enshrîned in the Guruparamparas, tlie exac- 
titude of which cannot be checked from independent sources. An 
attempt is made hère to examine the allusions made in his account toknown 
historical facts. Born in Kali 4370 or a-i>. 126S he grew-up to be a 
child prodigy and before his twentieth year he had mastered the Vedânta 
and Frahanàa lore, He was soom chosen as the pontiff of the Vai^nava- 
tnatha at Kanchipuram. Then hc went to Tiruvahîndrapuram where he 
stayed for a few years and then returned to Kanchî. At his headquar- 
ters he stayed for a few years before he started on a religions tour of the 
sacred Vaisnava shrines of the north. In the course of thîs tour he met 
Vidyâranya, the saint who is said to hâve blessed the foundation of 
Vijayanagar by Hjarihara and Bukka (a.i>, 1336), 

Subséquent to his return to Kanchipuram from his northern tour 
he was called upon to go over to Srirangam to meet the challenge of 
some skilled Advaitin debaters. This he did successfully and assumed, 
under divine command, the headship of the Vaîsnava—mafha of Srirangam. 

Vedântadesika's assumption of leadership at Sriranganx must hâve 
happened soon after Malik Kafur*s raid in A.r>. 1310—11. In connection 
with his stay at Srirangam we are referred to only one Muslira invasion, 
and that was the one headed by Ulugh Khan in a.i>- 1323. It could not 
hâve been the earlier invasion because, according to tradition, Vedânta- 
desika was actively engaged in Srirangam for some years with the peace- 
ful task of religions instruction and writing before he had to face the 
Muslim invasion and SBck of the temple; and if this invasion were the 
one which occured in a>o. 131Q~11 it is not possible to acoommodate the 
period of hisactivetay at Srirangam between the year of of his assumption 
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of the pontîficate in that shrine, which according to tradition took 
place sometime after his 40th year (say a.i>. ? 309 or 1310), and the 
invasion (î.e., a.d, 131 î). Aliowing about a few years for his active 
stay at Srirangam we getj, assximing that the invasion he faced was that 
of A.ï>. 1310-11, the year ad. 1300 for his assnmptîon of the pontificale, 
i.e., in his 31 st year. But according to weli known tradition he was 
In Tiruvahîndrapuram and Kanchipuram in his 30th year, and after his 
stay in thèse places he nndertook an extensive tour in the north. After 
his return to Kanchipuram he was called upon to défend Vaishnavism 
from the attacks of the M^yavadins (Advitins) at Srirangam. His stay 
at Srirangam was not only active but profoundly fruitfuî. He carried 
on; at the same time, with considérable endurance arid persistence the 
prodigious task of delivcring religions lectures and writing ont corn- 
mentaries as well as original works both in Tamil and Sanskrit The 
long list of Works contained in the traditional accounts could not hâve 
been the product of one or two years. Thus it is clear that the Muslim 
invasion that I>esika had to face was that of Ulugh Khan (a.d. 1323). 

The period of Vedântadesika*s exile from Srirangam was a long 
one, i.e., from A.t>. 1323 to 1371. Ouring this period he was called 
upon to sit injudgment over the religious disputation between Vidyâ- 
ranya and Aksobya. As the debate is said to hâve been heïd in Vijaya- 
nagar Oesika mîght hâve proceeded to the capital from Satyamangalam 
or Meîkote. As it is known that Aksobhya had occupied the Madhva 
pontifical seat between the years a.i>. 1350 and 1367 it may reasonably 
be presumed that Desika's arbitration, referred to by the Vaibhava-pra- 
kasika must hâve taken place sometime between thèse two dates. 

According to the Vadakalai tradition, ^% noticed by the Prapanna-^ 
mrtamtho verses of Gopanàrya's inscription in the Srirangam temple 
(deted Saka 1293, a.o. 1371) dealing with the restoration were compo^ed 
by Vedantadesika, who returned to Srirangam from his exile and witoes- 
sed m great delight the reconsecration of the images. The Guruparampara 
says that Vedantadeéika breathed his last in Kali 4470 or aTT^ôS 
Laymg too much emphasis on the traditional dates (which crédit Desika 
with a kfe of exactly a century, i.e., from Kali 4370 to 4470) some 
scholars hâve questioned the date of this inscription, nay the validity of 
the epigraph itself, which is said to be unusual .in character Vedânta 
deMka, who é^.a in a.x>. 1368, we are toîd, could not hâve witnised th" 
reconsecration and composed the verses in praise of Gopana in ad 1371 
Hence the restoration of the temple must hâve taken p^Le some tf^^^ 
before a.o. 1369. Clearly it is_ not^v^^ 
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and its date on the basis of tradition. Either Vedântadesika did not 
compose the verses or he died sometime after a.0. 1371. The lattei is 
the more probable alternative. Subséquent to the restoration Vedânta- 
desika settled, according to tradition, once again in Srirangam and spent 
a few years in peacefu! religions activity before his death, during which 
periodhe wrote his Rahasyatmjmra, elaborately explaining the doctrine 
of pmpaîîu For the sake of convenience we may assume that Vedânta- 
desikadiedin â.0. 1380; and striking to tradition, which crédits Im 
witb a hundred years, his life may be said to hâve extended from 
A.D. 1280 to 1380. 



Dr. K. RAJAYYAN 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 

CASTE SYSTEM AMONG THE SOUTHERN TAMILS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MODERN TIMES 

The présent paper represents an attempt to depict the. caste 
System as ît worked among the people oî the southern région of 
Tamilnadu durîng the eighteenth century. 

The period was marted by the absence of any regular government. 
In conséquence valour and strength ofFered the scope to one caste to 
elevate itself above the other, This inevitably attracted the castes, 
prone to violence, to the profession of arms, and left others to cultivate 
the arts of peace. The Marawas, Kallans and Totiens, the three warlike 
communitîes belonged to the former category, while the other castes, 
especially the Brahmins, Vellalars, Nadars and Parayas to the latter- 
The armed groups were essentially aggressive in their outlook but the 
peace loving groups were défensive. 

The Marawas, fierce and warlike, formed the dominant people in 
Ramnad and Sivaganga. Trained for war and plunder, they marched 
against the villages of other inhabitants, attacked them mercilessly and 
exacted tributes* They considercd it a disgrâce to possess soft womanly 
hands, to bear no scars of deep and ghastly sword thrusts,^ to remain 
ignorant of the use of bow and arrow and to eat food, which their own 
hands honestly procured, True to this conviction, they striick terror 
and awe wherever their raiding spirît carried them. Serving in the 
armed establishments of the local rulers, they held a status like that of 
the Rajputs in Rajputana. The Marawas worshipped Siva and numerous 
devils of whomGudalai Madaa.was the most cogspieuous.^ 

L Rev. T.B. Pandyan, Âncienî ffewes of South Indian Penînsula, p. 19. 
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The Kaîîans, another warlike communîty, iiihabiîed largely in 

Pudukkottai, Nattam and Melur. The inhabitants of Pudukkottaî îook 

prlde îo agrîcultural pursuits but those of Nattam and Melur did not 

hesitate to commît any sort of excess and crueîty. Their boys of the 

âge between ten and twelve displayed an extraordinary propensity for 

thievîng. When they reached the âge of fifteen, they were considered 

profîcient in carrying off an object that tempted them, Some religions 

cérémonies were then performed, the hair was allowed to grow and the 

boy was presented with a young woman in marriage as a reward for his 

dariiig înterpidity in robbery. The Kallans, as they were so trained, 

robbed the merchants and plundered the villages. However, they 

permitted the travellers to insure against robbery by pa>ing a certain fee 

to any member of their tribe. In that case a young Kallar girl would 

conduct the traveller through their territory to safety. She would keep 

her finger on her ear, which was the sign to the other Kallans to observe 

restraint. Still îf any, unable to resist their temptation, robbed the 

traveller, she would tear her ear lap immediately and report the matter 

to the leader of the tribe. The chief, thereupon, would summon the 

guilty to his council, impose a fine and tear off th^ir ear laps in expiation 

of their crime. 

The Totiens, also called as Kambalatars, were Telugus by descent. 
Mostly, they had settled in the plains of eastern Tirunelveli. Though 
warlike, they possessed a strong inclination to obtain property in land. 
In gênerai they were Vaishnavites, but the différent families had their 
own houschold deities. The members of this community settled their 
disputes through their jury.* 

By virtue of their profession the Brahmins held a high status 
in the society. As it was the traditional practice, they oflSciated at 
Hindu worship, temple cérémonies and marriage functions, blessed the 
homes and purified the unclean. Added to thèse, they indicated lucky 
days for undertaking a work, drew the horoscope of the infants and 
warded off the carses haunting them. Botter educated than the oth.r 
communal groups, the Brahmins displayed an inclination to serve in the 
administration too.* 

The Vellalars and the Nadars were mostîy peasants. A numerous 
section, the Vellalars spoke a pure dialect of Tamil, took interest in 
agriculture and distinguished as soldiers and administrators. The 

2. B S. Ward, Geosraphîcal and Statîstîcal Memoirs of the Provinces of 
Madura and Dindigul, vol. 3, pp. 1-11, 

3. Dubois» Hindu Manners^ Customs and Cérémonies, voL 1, pp. 135-6. 
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Nadars were raostly found in Tirunelveli and Ramrtad. They cBgaged 
themselves in cultîvation, trade and toddy tapping. As the Vellalars 
did^ they worshipped Siva but in the place of the Brahmins their barbets 
officîated at their social functions. Though many of them erabraced 
Christianity, they did not allow their religions différences to disturb 
their communal harmony.* 

The Parayas and Paliers were the field workers and the Parawas 
were the fishermen. In spite of the great services that they did to the 
Society, they were so detested that they were treated as nntouchables, 
beaten by the caste-Hindus at pleasure and compelîed to réside outside 
the towns. Nevertheless they too had their own sub-castes, some of 
which claiming superiority over the rest. In addition to thèse castes 
there were artisans called Panchalas, washermen, barbers and the 
nomadîc tribes. The Kuravas were the wandering traders and fortune 
tellers. Each tribe of them having its distinct customs and habits and 
govcrned by an elected chief constitnted an iydependent republîc. 

The prominence cl^imed by some castes by virtue of their attitude 
towards violence and superiority assumed by some others on ground of 
birth kept alive a diversity of social customs and habits. This on the 
one hand rendered certain sections of the population aggressive and on 
the other left the inferior groups downtrodden. An interplay of thèse 
factors accounted for the eviîs in the social set up. 

The importance given to the profession of arms îed some corn- 
munities to consider themselves more destined for warfare than for the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. They looked upon a martial career for 
seekîng their fortune. As they neglected the finer aspects of life, they 
lived in a state of ignorance. Even on every trifling occasion their 
disposition seemed prone to quarrels, often terminating in blood, They 
practised the law of retaliation very strictiy. The Marawas and the 
Kallans in particular possessed an aptitude to maintain with violence 
an opinion once formed, whether it was right or wrong. No wonder» 
the British administrators entertained a vievv that they could at the 
most be driven but could not btj ledJ Another ostensible tendency was 
to consider large sections of the people as socially inferior. The con- 
tempt with which they were treated was carried to that extent as to 
believe that their présence or even their foot prints contaminated the 
surrounding area. For instance a member of a community that was 
considered low was forbidden from going to a Brahmin locality. Should 

4. H.R. Pâte (éd.), Gazetteer of Tinnevelly, vol 1. pp. 129-131. 

5. Madras Coun i7. Revenue Consultations dated 14 Oecember 1798. 
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he do so the Brahmin had the right to inflict severe puoishmeBt. It was 
considérée a total contamination to eat food prepared by a member of 
the so calied low caste or to eat with him or to drink water brought by 
him, to use a vessel held by him or to set foot inside his honse. The 
contamîoated person lost his caste. There was provision for remedy, 
which consisted of elaborate cérémonies dominated by a séries of baths. 
So much was the obsession in the préservation of purity that the caste 
Hindus wasîed their tîme and left the intruders free to assert their 
political anthoriîy and practice tyranny over the country, 

Indeed the society functîoned under numerous limitations- 
Mutual hatred and suspicion led to internai dissensions and external 
interventions. The habit to view tfae things through the angle of caste 
discouraged new thoughts and new enterprises. The absence of frecdom 
to takQ up a career of one's instinct contributed to économie stagnation. 
A conviction that they were born in subordination and as inferior to 
others was so strongly ingrained in the minds of the people, who felt 
themselves low, that it never occua-red to theni that their fate was 
anything but irrévocable.* A total want of adventure and enterprise 
in conséquence marked their outlook. This ruled ont the possibility of 
any improvement of the condition of the population. 



6. Dubois, op. cit. pp. 5CM-59. 
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cI^^'îtI Tîri% 1%HrFT î^ïT^î^ (p.l 10, Nirnaya Sagar edition)- 
sRRORT^r^ ^sïRr^T^ snïïOÏÏ^Tr^ f% ^V^m^\ Sl^qî- 
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îiO^ôoiSitâ. ^^^ô|^S;£3'5'' à-<:îSo3bDooK COosScoâr.S ^5S's's5g;3LD oéjaS'g' 
oîSd. ^si)S»Cîf 85&0 t§3^;SaîS} ;lr=ûoîâc£toK «"ûo^oceDâîS «Jî^SS'^gîSûoco. 
o&rSa. «g S-^Sd^xo ^^J&ê^c ^^^ ë6^&ùo& $o^K ê^^gi", Sîb^^^g. 
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B*s5"§S5cûîà> e5'€)oacS>. *t985^Sèxn>£Si5£o' ^?i)?5Ô d^bs^ce^ CTOoûîâ ^àg^ S^sSoSSbo. 

^ — ^ n 

S*sSg S3b^<7v ÊS;5<j;5C5'gSSx>c5Sc> îSoeDo$ou);:5 S^sSgsSb «3?:) çrsSS^co. 

dosées SiDoe^c fTîScpe^- ^SiPîSg fôîi>o2_^ [p'd^ce::>à^ S:d§^0 ^^ëo^l^;6 ^i:^^ 



Q ® «M» 

IDéS'â cS&^t) Sàeg §^ct.:N^SÎ;5a3CD^. "^iî^éSsrô ^î^?<o>,s^ Sr-&§^^ âT^^r-to, 

*The tenets of the revived Veera Saiva religion, ruîes of conduci:. 
C'.-iticism of ignorance and superstition aiid blind worsliîp of tradition. 
dignity of labour and equality of Man ~ and riiany such ideas are 
expressed in pithy, homely, éloquent and iliustrative langoage, The 
style is not metrical, nor is it prose as we understand it generally." 

— Adya Rangacharya. 

*ln form, the Vachanas are brief disconnected paragraphs each 
ending with one or another of the numerous îocal names under whîcli 
Siva is worshipped. In style, they are epigrammatîcaL paralleîistic and 
allusive. They dwell on the vanity of riches, the valuelessness of mère 
rites or book-îearning. the uncertainty of life and the spirimaî privilèges 
of the Siva Bhakta.' ^ „ ^. 

' — jt. JT- KlCC» 
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Soû?5ô, ^^>:^d&::i^oâSi ^r\d, S<;éD^Ô, [asoô, èr^or^ë^'à:^ — ^^ 'êi^iSo^^^a::^ 
S"lsi5àDK i^qT'^g^ S<^o025^. e5<5Sr> t5'o<^^e^<;5joo "&3blbcd:$>?^^ <SSs^<SSs^ 

17ïSS'ap| sS>^gS"e)î£o:5 S^S^oH'^i^gc ^^^^ ^KSj'C^à^o^c i^^j S-oêss^ 

^oiSÔ'g (^?foe$;ioî& «-^oa^ goûb ^îjcpcôcr-sâ sSo^sSbo^S^ 3oû:6 S'oêS'sS 
î6jS'î3ce3»^coS'^ l^e'S'i^gjioœ, S'^toS'sS»^ £5-o'B^ ï^û^^ Ceaeàer-^r-J&iD 

&Ù7S ëb¥^ihc:&^ o^^-à-o-gt^c^. ^èïo esîSœ^cô o4^^a. û^5_^^a-dabosb 

CS^Î)^ Sî?^&^ -tfc& Û^à-o-gc5ioc e^D ^gsS^ÔoïSceB^ Qâ-ciâû 

tf-aoÛSS^i^ t/foçi£oa> S'îS^arJiasS ^àeS ,^ ^Sj^^gCbceSD^ es-ûoû d&ooi^ ëdSb. 

■Ssseïo^ ù'or<ëg i^^o^Sioœ Sj'dTc ^o^. sî^'câû ifûoû.-â iSo^ S-îSgSW) 



^ë^t^u-t^o SbsSpôbc e^rb ^olûs5 ^^î6cr83* jj ^. 1704 î^ao^ 
1713 ïSes^ "Scî^j-Cb^i) d^DoSî^. ^è^Dê 'S^SÔ'xb' eg) 77^oéd^^ ^ë^i^ 
"Boo ^, ôX^^5co, ^?6^e^S5oD, ^ë^ë^ ^ Zi6^ "SiSû jKo<$2àooî6:> ô^oScS>. 

S;S;^d)ï6^éco?r e^^o;ScfiDi$Dî63. r^îD^ S'sSg^e^ b €5€XD^èb oaS>ex)rr» sS^oîSr^S) 

^a> ^o2è ^tS';3^^ ^aé^^ ùa>^^ ê^ù^ixié^^ %^^^ cC3bD §^o<^eS cS^^ 
id'oSciSSb. lrcP€8^ T^SS'c^ô d^oKD ^S'sàSP'dS ûSS^^S^K ÊS^dàio^Sj Oeoè' 
IDcD^ScoB^'O aiftSr'oeSel d^D^ân»d6s530. ^^sSoèoc^fc §^a>^ ^?S^^^irSo Ûco^ 
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dJ^^S^^ ^o5c^gâ'2û ^Sr^^^'è^ "2û3c6*3^ ;6^J±x>, ^dosra sr^oSioîS icn» cSàosS^^^Sbo 

^. /r»^" : 

^sSiS^tfôiocSsb S5%^^î55be5"s5 ;6o?5^^^ sr«5^c5^s5ûo;5o<SC) ooo^s5^ ^sSacaOt €^o<^© 

OoûÔ. ^ô;î^^s5oo ;5o^^^€^ S5ûP»2?è'"âo cXSbooD^Î^ "lo^ 'Ss'5^?5oûO i^fâo^ 

ZSx^ Sàoc5Sr»^sSx);5oeS> "So^^ j^^'^s^sJgsScoo^ 55d*IjÔ î5oe:^(a 6'ûoûîS 
•â'>j;irr^» <^x)g'tf. é.3C)^ *^^j^à^éDo* €dD Sj^^^ î3*sSr»o^ô';5b S'ocra -^ srs5g 

<5lj*«'5i»î6o BD^cScr- rfQT S»S%s5boCt) "So^^S), SC^^I^Ô î5o«XPiô ^^Sirs*<^ 



d^c^ ^Sè ^?D g3«»oé'N>Slî^cî±j5" "SoD^c^^ ^Scâîlbœ S^^^cCÔ ^O SS^^D 

' The logicaî ou. corne of this infiltration was a change in îiterary 
propencities and the replacement of unlettered bards by more learned 
ones who, whîie adopting the same musical folk mètres could compose 
on the popular exotic thèmes. It was a bénéficient change, for it enriched 

Malayaîam with an excellent body of noble literature Presumabîy 

most of the ballads extent now might hâve been composed after Krishna 
Gadha. But they marked the culmination of the Iiterary traditions of a 
much earlier origin'. 

— P.K Parameswaran Naîr. 

^S^ *^°^*^' ' Samdesa kavyas or Messenger Foems hâve always held 
a pre-eminent position in the literature of Kerala.' «rcf^'â^sSbû^o^sD 

àr»à^ë'gS5DD<5r*^ ^ qS)^o"è^2iûc5^ ë'fiosr^ '^S^a^d'A^ ^Ko^sSb, ^ÔS'ë' t3*.5^ 
^o^^Six). î^Sjoc^" ^50*^^^500, ê^êo ^o"â^s5b ^û^e^eî^ S'afg^iDCo •ic<rsxo;5 
;3o^2p.\ë' çr^^ i^Ûe^S^ ooaD^S). i^l-3oC3o ^sSS^oÎ^ S1:§^© xS^^T^ i^iSà^o 

SB 

^^5gSio SiûS^p-C) 1^^ îSsâ>oo3?5Ô. ^o^S>^î^cô SbS :S^5g53oa Êcr»ae5(^o &a«:;^ 
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^Unnuneeli-samdesam is, by ail standards, a first rate Kavya, not 
only aiTîong works of its kind but in ail Manipravala Literature. Nothing 
much is known about its author, nor when lie flourished. Judgcd in the 
light of internai évidence it is a 14th century composition in which the 
poet himseîf is the hero and the héroïne a young girl related on the 
paternal side to the Vadakknmpur Royal family of Central Kerala...... 

and of extent spécimens Unnuneeli-samdesam^ the most important one 
deserves spécial considération.' — 

— F.K, Farameswaran Nair. 

^^o^èé^^ ?c5o"ë^ ^sSgSàco^ *Soodoo£:^^ «u^^csS^DD^Soe^O ^S:)sSoâ^s;ëS sSôà^èS 

55ûo& Scr^e^ ô^xio^î^. Sîo^ a.g'H'â XSC^^aJboîâD r^^àr*Sè?^*20 Ss^A'-cdB^. 
:So î5^^sSx^<S^Î^ ^^C3«î6 SàïSj^S'S) t>^^é '^^îSo'â^ B';^g^l:)o ;S;â^î5ôo€) S5boc3^^ 
SbîS Ô'iDoSScfiDâci axT» ?5o-ë^ 5'sSg^sS|Sc3:ÊcS3bodS3 iSo^ H's5gSàûOod^ ^^SlS ^isS 

Ccr»sS;5a3 «^g^J^-^- «b^^^<^ cS&Jâ^rr- î3*^S's3co?5 SosS oSo^^^sSefc ^^ ddbD 



siCâroSrco.^-is èr^gj^s 



,. t^^c 



,^5:i> îSo:X)oa;62:ïiS^ èpr^^C^'esliScorv^ 73«<5^s5^5ooî6:) Sjr Ô'3dào&) ox^esboâb ^5:>à^;)iï'g"& 
^;;;S:^?î>îi>. Sà)^c5^^àr«^s^g5io Sô^e^ fe d^^Sj^^g ?jcp|^S^î6 ^^^cS^ ^cSo. 

cr»s3j^<5àes) S^^g^^ Cf-OoSi^ €30^50 S'Dë'^Sio ef;^;5od^'âD dt^ojo^^ ^^^tS'^r- 



CD 



S^ao^e^ e3d;^-â;5 SàSî^^D ^-D^s5j/t> Aè^/T^Do^^S^ ^3-âr r'oë'S^fiaëb S*^£3i|S3^Ô' 
"^S) dCÈT*^ e?^o& 'i^lT^^^ î6^;Ss°ot^ cr^-^ e^oKîSe^sSsso'^ ?t'C:>^oooo-S 

«■ « r*to (Calicut) f^^ ï5«) ^Scp^S-âd^o- e:à>^^cab A^^Sc^ï KS-tojï^îSSbc 
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532^ÔosSco'SsS>. Qôc^ ftfda^ôS'oSè «;?èD^ t^o^ s35^câ <^î5a>. 



sTg^ô'^er ^o33ocpg" ^^^ëc^ -^ S'^S'^ lj3^S'o^;^2iD?5^ a,ë' s5g^?5 

;Soë^si ^<5±û«âD. i^aî^^^*^^ jà-^ô'o^ sSô^sip ^ooc^o (:5b^d:^>5^^5^cd:^o<^ 
^^^cîîûlS^ oa>C^Sg)C5b S^g^oo "B^S'?^ «^er^iorr- ;SéjoÛi5b. ^e^&Ob rr-oCSo^e^o « 

î5o€30©o-0^ trcr-^S-â-i^^ç? ^^S'^^a ^^?î>e3S^rv (^tgë-SixxD^S -â^io^^'esSSD:)^ 

<JôoL^^. «iîSDCf'â^âQ^^cj) ^ ô ës- C^ S'sSersi»^^ ^î53€?^. lâ^rs^orii:) fîT/^S 
^©^.îS £à^oîà>. àsr^aàeo K^;ix)î&. ^^cd, ^srgSîoo. ^sys^^esoos •ScoeJo/ûsyûo 
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K7.^^e5;3oo S'C)Aodb *€:^to^;^^' §^àr«r:s^Ô' ^osDo^r- iS 5'^o^£^"S^. n*î0"5>5b 

%^ÔosSce3*aîà. Qôc^ «^db^^S^oSè «^eDë' ^s?^ S35s5d <aî5£i. 



ïï^^d^^ ^oaDoo^g- €;^:âD;5^c(^ -ë^é'^^f ^^^^f^;;6s5b?5^ a,^ s5^^^ 

Sîoë'i^ ^d±o^. |jS©î5^j^'^§' lèrdo^ sSd'SsSj' ^à^oCSoo ^^cS^3^5^^siDOd;^o^3c> 
srd^ ^^cSki (^0*;5 rî^c^Sbc^âb. S^^T^^^i) îCSs^d:^ rv^d^^iCki - îSoorî>ôb 

^ofâoôo-S)«5 frcrd^^^^o (^S'^a S*^5:)^<be^55D:)7V• ^oS'ig^SJboooîi 'â^2;3«6'e3»s5a)î;SD 

^^ôoC^îi*. «jîS>Cf*â;io*'ôaa> ^ ô ëé" 5* g';55's5b^o ^^JSoo^. 'âé;)n'ot^:b S^i^sS'S 
eSal^ îS ^îâjejîâD» ^?y*^^co K^^5boî&, ^^OD, S5f3*g?6Dco, !S3*55-"^£soco "S^x^cSotb^oo 



*Kathakali is neither simply a N-itya (acting) nor exclusively a 
Nritta (dancing). ït may be apter to describe it as Nritya - the contri- 
bution of acting, dancing and Miisic ïn Kathakaîi there is Nritya, 

there is music, there is literaturc and above ali lîiere are the nine Rasas 
known to Indian aesthetics.' 

— F,K. Farameswaran Nair. 

^é» "^Sb Ç:3é3^ -^^o) û'-ûoSScg^âr^îiD ss'^ér^ £3*o ^£ £;^ Six rr» sSj^|^^ îSc^^câes 
^SS3ÎCi<>£^^5jaOocû^ e«£a^ :^^a>. ^éS^T*^^ àëS^oco 5r'5c5$ï5' îf-fl^oaîS ^©tSôîë'sSjo 

I ^ î6;i)<xoî6 ere^.^;5jo ôd;>s*;>2^ ;;Scbs5i^ 3" ô ë" a:^i3*f à^cœ s3»ôd^5" "a^^^ 

cr-SDoSSâD. ces^Sj-cSSb^lDj. îSt^î^^sS^:?^ ïS^^jcrSj-^îfEsS^ "Sxsi^cî^.^S s7r^o 
e.^ ^oî3^ à-^o^ ^$^s^% iS^ ^ .â^,j«>Sy-:Si5 ^^ 1%^^. ^é^S^ ^t^cS^^i:^ 

o^ .^-â^-^ûûotj ^5* ë^i)>àTT 58 «jtos;_vcî6D sSa^ôorScëS) |^i:^^wSr^- 
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^to r'éj^Û'H^^'Ô'o^Tr^r- Z^o^^^â a5b;Sî$o^Sà^ LS5&SàoS*os5bo 

^oefosiû' ç^&iiBbsr* ^ô'^oî;Sîà à^Jbo-s) 23^.0=?;^ cp sr^â'f ip^^^-^^sxj^^ 



* The untirîng efforts of the Mahakavi and his institution hâve 
now won for *Kathakali* an audience not only in Kerala or India, but 
even beyond the seas in Europe, in America and in the eastern coun- 

tries Though it is not easy for non-malayalis to understand or 

enjoy its many charms fully it being rooted in the îanguage and tradi- 
tions of Kerala has that transcendent merit of ail the noble art forms 
which défies the barriers of time and territory and makes a direct appeal 

ta the aesthetic sensé of a réceptive audience It is thus a significant 

contribution which Kerala had made to the world of art through its 
Kathakalî. 

— P. K. Parameswaran Nair. 

1. Indian Literature — Ed. by Dr. Nagendra. 

2, A History of Kanerese Literature — By E. P. Rice. 

Pub. by The Héritage of Indian Séries. 

3* History of Malayalam Literature - By P.K. Parameswaran Nair, 
Pub. by Sahîtya Akademi, New Delhi. 

4, tàStKt^t^ èrSj^é^^oi ^ Pub. by A.P. Sahîtya Akademi, 

Hyderabad (A. P.) 



SRI K. DAKSHINA MURTY 






^U 

'f 



••««ftï?Tgi^^ijï|^o^ûîSa îSo;5rc^s'iS'Saj^ ft?à0ûo^«c;b- o^t;ii3bù«»«o 

|a:^^xi Ï'0é!5 rtsSotfiSi; ^;S;Soi^:3b SjSoâb^ çj §'«5BtfÛ ^©S^^Sia ^èg 
* Thts is an address to the Rotary Club, Tirupatt on 22-4-1970. 
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îScPéjoSo «S^sS». ë'^Sesa^Dô S'o^^î&todacx) g'î5eDiibî5ô ^^;S:>&)d&û |}Î^S3*5'osc» :);S 
Së';5bX ST^CàSSb. ^î;S>^^ S^^co î^cso^sSûû q^ 5:>^6^S3*Ô?^^^Ô^ 53»S>ô «B ç^ 

î^^^^;)^5lûK «ï"2a»S^cSSbS5bD. ^iié' tssSjjéjoS rSoiSàoi:^ ^5^e3oo^6^ ^os5ô';S6fît3b;^. 
taio^îS ù^às^^l fôî^oâb ^d'o|ôSr»^sS3o sSg^ôS^eTcStr^f^g^SDD rr&. sSadScS^o i&*55j«t6g 

iSJooï^ âdàoSô ;6/^^&èD (S^o^çS^ go'od^odù ^g^^^sSoo z.Qaa>S^: ^ 

-^^;)|5 ^-^^ L?^^^>" ^«'^b. ^^s;3 ^S^SiO n-los^. 

^5'e3ïSao«SÈo<a, &oifcSi>; Si ^J^^&o»^ ^SJ» ià^ocSÊo ës ao&^. s&^^ lâco-S 
âscD. -8« [p:â*g&o^ ^^^ •- - - 



eg_j^ë 'ûu^oé ^zr>ùéé _6^^ 15 

6i(^QS^ ;5rjèSSxi ôO(S5?5ô S}j^g t^D «"B^è^STeSû© ^n-Oè>Sia. ^î^^^ /Trf 
SDè^OS» SïsS oi^wt il . eSÔ. 
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d*o4î)<S^S'j^^. ijSdSPeac^^DS'^. ^§'0^;S;foSb a^^ooo ^i'ègsSr^s^ 

:St^A&. siâ è^os?:^ eo/^S^»^ * Building castles in the air ' «ot^Ûb. 

■et »î;ic5ûs5bî6 fTilà^iSbco :-» 



S*lû ^liàë&i ^ocSi) ^^^ù*TJ^£^€o eS'£)<î^sS^o& êr*/r&>Ke?;SDd:Êû 

S'e^e^'âD^SbîS ^ooo^o^ ;i)\à*îâi^;5bG T^^tïoù ë^ ;|2^c3^g& ftjr';0 t?;ècr^îè 
^t^x^ "fû<5^jp;6bsrD 6ô ;SKé3;Srto «f.t)DèC5'ôïD ^Sesboi S'oé^ «^'^g' ô;5;io a>;S;S 

CD 

Ces» "S'a ^t3^1S ^éo 

â^SioëS) ê5«^î6 ^s^ â';58D2â5il);6^ô ^^So^ d^a^ S)Oi^g. n't) ^Ik:^ 

î5bo«^cS^ ;à&ûéa^ ;Jr^^S5b î6|2Scp;Ss5bo33^ ta;p»^S3bj\^ àoBî^, -S^ <SoSS^^iS:ù^ 
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<^î5n* ^;6^jû j^<è3ID £Sîr»L^<SoSb £d<Î^co/^ -insSjo^s. sSoo 'ë^^^^^ £3p>€b 

Sio^ 83^t^£5oè3l)o. [tJ-eâb S5ûo "ësè^^^^ S^û^^^Kd^t^O é' €^^5^ ^^eSASS "Soto^ 
"BOcJ^oéD s5<5^«âs5xK ZSDd:^éa, o;5c^âs5x.K "SOdàûèD ç^^ ^^2^^ 

«DOSi»"ëeà>. <ii):5fî^<â|j5S^^ «»S56^é^?5'âD Sr*c:Ao;5/<ro£:±., S'^^dS"^ è^ol^^oé3 



Ù^C$^a:> ^^ë'"Sooë'sSj»ij^s5co ^S) «^B ^^ d^^oCS:^^ :— 

*4«3^ L^~^^«^ r^^SCTs' €5^ S±!J*^l"sS SSr'èDSb t&Ç'^Sbo. 

^-^S* î^^^è*^ ë'tj^ JS:>l^^.=!n"" «^"3s6:>. 

*^ a 
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tPttoôies îSoï3à^3 ■CP83/Û&, «"è J^Jifc M êr^J ^pSp^îàc^jiilb «^^^ 



Dr. R. K. JAIN 

^^m 1 1 "ïï^M ?iï]|»m % mim ^nr^ ^Mm I è 
^ï^^ ^pwi^ % ïjjl^, ^^ w^ ^^ *^^^ î I ^^ 

^^ =^ÇÏÏ ïft W 1 ^"^ ^TRcN TO^ ^ MW: t^ ÏÏNÎ s 

^m ^ 4^ feww ïîPï; #r 1 1 mm wmm % 
^^ q?: |3r[ I - w - ^ ri^?5r, wm, m^âm, m^>ï^ 
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^ï^ ?^ îFt ^ ^^^^ % ^fcïR^ ^i^ % ^^^ ^î^ ^Ft ^ ^ 
cî^r %%s5i îî.^^ tfcrr 'Rr ^ ïîrTT^?:'jr ^ ^rl "IwrfîT^R fîs ^pt #^5r 
^ mt"^^ #^^ fl I ^sq^TRsr ERt '^^m Prg[Hf, ^«^^r% ^^ 

" Poetics is a treatise on poetry as an art ; a tlieory of 
poetry." 

[ W\ New International Dictîonary'\ 

" Poetics. the part of literary criticism which treats of 
poetry, also a trealise on poetry." 

fïjTs^ ^^ ^ ^lïï^ % feF^ 3^ ssmR #f ^ ï^==ïFr ^ir ^r 

^, <:î<-^l ÇÎ^ ÇFT^^ cr; %^rr^^ ^ g- ■{%:^[;î[ f^qj ^^ t ^fÏÏS«T- 
5r*HN=hdl «R ^Io3î5T)^ % SFçfîTcr ^Tfq"^ î%=gR tlcTr t I si^ScT: ^F^ 



g;sqî q^ ei^r ft WF^^ s^r ôrrcrr 1 1 sp-w ^^ | fis f^rO çtfpçi 

^ =Pt ^Jfft «ira qc t f% f ff ^T^q" sf^^^ ■^^^r ^ =ïll ÇîaïîF%ïfnr % 

(?) ^3^^^B^ ^ (\) ^J^^^^T 1 ?^ 3îTs=rKf ^ fïi iç^ 3F2r 
%fè ^ ^^frfi -y^-M^Li-y ïi^çr: ^Ris^r % ^i^ ^ ^ sris^î gsr ^rfe *ir# 

2ÏÏ ^^fïIS^ ^ S2IR f5[ïiï t ^ ^îfsr cl" 'S^m ^TTSTR 5[T5ffeî ^ IW 

^^ - 
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^ qf^%l%% ^ EsPïï ^ ft f^^ ^rnmj ^PTin" fe^FcT 5Fïr Rorïiîr ^s^çrr 



7M 2^ qsr ^ ^trt i%!fr3$f ^ wn^^ i^m t ^c ?^ ^V ^^ m^ 
s2R^r ^ % ^rr^r ^sr ^ qrs^ epT ?î^^ ds B:^ ^sr îT§:f^3îTRT5R ^ï^r t \ 

^i^^gr t ^ ^p^ q^ ^ %^^ ^î^^ ^^çr ^ir fî^^ra f%^ 



^^ Il ^ I - ^ ÇPg3[î?T, 3T^îlR ÇpîîS::^, ftfè ^îï^R, S^ 

W 5T5^ '^^' ërr5 % ^"ï; cïaïï Ef RôîR ^^ ^^ f^iïï^ Itcir 1 1 
(?^) ifê ^: I ^îsjfg; % SRT% tf ^ W 1. 1 3:<ï^ ^ if ^^T^ 



1. " ^ETR: ^>5r% K^J' ^5% - <î - s, 3, - "^^ ^ ^*f çfw ÇW % 3Î^ t t I 
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^^ra^SîT (9T^^ 'Ï^ÔT^S^) ^ ^ïT^ ^^ f I 

fîicqf%: I" arsïîg^ i%¥ri^, «rgïTîw ^i^ 53Tfi|=^r^ (w^îï\) ïrrtf % %ît % 
"ssï^ îliiîR, 'siSïïï^, mfx^^ cTsir 53îf*r=^ *n% ^ mi^m ^ ^rrar^ 

^t#rT<,=qïTî^R5îTor: ^i%cr^ a^TTqfîr: 1 



\. T^ m sïï^r^ 3TîïF^ïf2ï 1 1 

^^ |;Ff ^ q^ m^^^ % SrîifîRÎ % m^ ?î»-ïï 3T^ ^[?mt 
q^ "rirMcPît ^ 5ÎFZ5 "^^ STP^t^RT 3Î2H :3^ ^3^ 1 1 ^ 

^ÎW^ f^3 %^^ ^fVTftFf^ % ?N;Cr HFT ^1 srFcîT I ( ?H sraR 
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qrf^c^rrf^ ij^i ^hj\ ^^ ^d^ ^rV w^ %cr^ ^ 5^^, ci^fe-g 
f%^R ^ t l f^firfî sTF^r^ est îTîfër^ ^iT^fit ^r^^g fUrq^pr f i 

^ ^ ^»î^ %# trat t, f^Rp^ tr^ t ^ ^i^ tréV t, ^ f^q^r 
% q^ra^ ^^ ^ % qc% 5qf% f ^i;f^ ^^{îçï stk ^tf^t ^h^ ^ w 

!Tf^ q?: ^ ïT% îTcT sîî^Tfèrfeî f i 



^ 


mm^ss. 


^ 


^- 


^I^=b 


W 


^. 


^è'Il'M* 


^ 


2. 


grrir<i=lii«-t:l 


*1 



^çqf^^ïï^ 






î3T3?îR l%ïrr^ ST>? ^ ^ ^R:or ^i^ ^f^f^i | i t^, 5fr^ ^nfâr ^mt ^nw 
3?rrf^w arrft f^Tiwf ^ wq.5 ^ ^w fr^^, ^^^, ^^^^m^, w srrf^ 

^5^cft" t I »Tf ^Mï ^r r^;qRT ^t ^t ^m ^^^^ % f — 

f^^MîT ^rfcrr t, 'R ^ ^ ^ ^îR^ ^ ^ ^im 'Eïï^ ci" ^ f I ^Rw 
^r: 3T3^xrf ^ ^RT *fï sîT ?î^ï^ 1 1 's^ % ^^ï^ra^ 'R ^î^^ ^ 



^o 
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m ^^^ ^^ Hçfrf% ^T t \ %ît^ (ïTR^xsr) ^ sTsr^rr ^ sr^w 



^sTi- mm è 5TRfr | =^^ ^\^ ïr.'f ^ ^-t^frî çriïïPî ^t^i ^ €r 
^^ë^Hdi^^^ Il . ^ ira % w^^^ ^ 3îîïT;îf5H % 3m^ .^ I % 

% ÇR^^fi 11 ■ ■ 
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pï% ^sf^ilïs m ^ ^^ ^âm î^TT ^^ 1^ ^7 aîr^fpft" ^ ïîfesr 

^HiK q^ ^ ^ Mf^H^îl* s'ïï^'ïï ^ ïït t I f ^ ïF^ ^ *ï^ ^ 

ïç^ ^cF5r w îïïrTT ïrqr 1 1 ^ ^ % ^f^, ^m, wm, ^m^ ^ 

m^ îîFRi «tH ÏR3R ïTl^ 1% f 1 % ^art ^TT^ ^^ % sï% ^ tf^ f ï 



% tS^TîïT, ^T^, ^Tap ^TSTF W^ ^^mK Wïf^^ ^^l^ ^^ f I ^I^ 

' ^5F3T-^^^ ' % f^ï^ 5r^~t 5Ttf%^^r % ?ïïsï f%3rr 1 1 

^q% ^JfSîïr^^ ^ SfTôT^t m ,R%^ îlfT^ H^R ^vsrr t I ^^ ^ 

sTîrk^mr^K ^^^^ " [^rs^.'^^j ^-U i ^°^ ^ ^ ^î q" s"^ ^ ^1% 
% î^ ïft sraîïr ^mT^ mm^ f^r i ^si % ^^ra" ^.^i «r^q^Rf # 



t« 
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f^ Tsîra; an^ 3^ [= ^ 5rcît] ^ ^r^afîRt ^ îçr^qr » ? ^ 

^msw îJsR R2ÏW ^R^rr I ç^ % ^RÇR^ îïï 5f3Rï ^m^ ^^^ ^ vfr 
ïïïîïï 1 1 

^ 1 wf^ ^HR afrsr, <w^-(fK, Ç32T^, |ïr^^, sr^, ^t^tz çwt 
sïcqpi ^t%cr 'STT^ 'srpîrRf % wf^ wv^ ^f^ ^ ^ci^K -H^^mife, 

^cTT "^ i-^Hi^ »ft ?fs îî^ ^ I 5pjr?r, ^^Ror ^^ R^k^i % ^tct ^ 
trcîT i wm % çïï^ îpr ^ ^f% 3îq% 3Tq^ ^q- % vii^chK % s«r^ cr 

3T% ^ K^ ^cF^r -HHKi^i ^ qîî TT% I ^3^1^ ^1% ^ ïft 2TCl^ 

^srr i m^ 'st^Njr ^ ^^ ^^ ït ^?^ ^%Rïï m ^ ^^ f^Rjz 



chiojj^uf % ^q it, ïT.ffi: ^ %^h[ 3?r^ ïfr^î ?^ ^i h^p^ roîtI^ % 
q^ ?k=^T t I ^ ^ ®ï^ 3°^ IwTH ^ t i ^ H^ti\-wi «R ^ 

^5q 5Rt îïfTfT 1%îTC sR:gt I I ^m=î % ^HÎ ^Ç ïto % maf TraTcft 
^f^ ^ *ft ^qîR fifi^ïï I 'M ^ ^ ïTf5fr SR[Ff ^1 ^ ^TT^ 

^*^^: ^r f%^r ^Frn gr ?!Rt ^ ftf:^ ^ ^ ^^ '^'^ ^ =^ Ç 
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€"% % fqîTT «W^ïZ t ^ tif^ gtrft % ^T^TK ^ #W^ I 

ttfh % ^ «t^r f — ^^ ^^^m f I 30131^ ^r^ ert ^^^n ^ 
^ ^ I ^Kthr ^ et ^ ^wir fëRT sïTÇfr «rr i sr^îfg; ^rwî ^ ^^m 

=Ç% 1 ^^spR vrl frfe sfîT 37ÏT TTpï f^^îj- Ti-q[|- I srarf^ ^f^ ^ qg;- 

^w fSfï ^rsr gfl^ t f% ïtr; ^tl: ^w, ^or <3^ ^ra-^ w w^ 
çisTT ^^a^rr^î 3Tr{^ ^vr5q5iit^Ni<!Îf ^ art ^1% ^ ^jt^ % ^^iji grf % 



sn^R ^^^m [^ o € ^cft ^Tf^!^] ^^f% ^sr^jïï % ^^m ^ i 

'îfel ^F^r^ [ïTTflf , STFFT, ^?^ ^m^] % ^ ^^f^ ^ "7^ î^=^ 
Î^T t l HWf ^ ^ ÇfîM ^^^^ % ^p- ^ wrf%î # ïîRT 1 1 

^lo^i^i % q^ cr: R%îsg f%?n" 1 ^ïf^ ^ ^cî^ % ' "Is^îs^^Tf rïTfôrf^'f^i% 

sfKîî 2^ ^T ^ ïTFW ^4^^ 9^3ï trar f \ 5[^f%qîK ^gr % îTîî, 

îifxiT^i%ï 2lr^ ^5r arrf^c ^ «^^r^î ^^i"-^ ^rt^pg 1^ ïî^ rïtft^ ^tt % 
^\^ ^p^m t ; '^^^: ^ra ét^ ^ artraf «t^r:^^ ^€1 | t çqi t f^ 
¥stf ^î5fr îT^ïï ^ ^^^r ê% ^m "^^ ^rf^i^ îTir^niw t \ srfîTs^f^ 
^ ^^^ ^ m^ m ^^ 1 1 3îfïr5îrf^ ^^ ^^^^ ij m ^rar % 

:3^q^ ^ 5ÏT ^^^fr t I ^cT^ ^ ^^ ^< ^ ^ ^ 5f^?rf^ % 
^^^ I I ;it¥jt^ ^3^î^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ '^î^ f q^ 2J3ÏÏ % '^r 

5?g^ ^ ^>f^ % e: ^^ f^ t :- ^^^^ ['i^^f^, ^^q^], q^- 



K'^ 
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w w^^:m ^^^ % mv^ tj^pn ^^ w^ ^ wïm tr ^rt i 
^^f%5 sfiT ^ër^^ ^ q^ïfçr ï^tfx^ f^r^ ^^r «rr ^tcT: ^g- t^^s froq^or ft 

srfHôïïwT^ cTTâc efiT 5R^ è"^ ^^< tr T^rr, ^çr% ^t^ 4t^ ^^'^.^ ^çrî 

^Tscc 1 1 ^î\ôq 5Tf^ ^ àt w€[ ^^m ^^^ ^qf ^ ster: est ït| t l 
Wïï — 

^. ^^ [^^, w, 3îra"^PR] fsRTîffr 52î5Frr ^Rt sni^ i 

«i. ^ ^rsq f^m ^, ^^ 9TR 3T^^,-^ qir îs^^fî trcn- 1 i 

çqs !■ 1% s^ -çTsac — ^^a5 w^^, o^^^a g^^, ^^Fufkmï cfarr 
b^4iichio^ % f^ srgTiî §3îT t t ^ô2ï ^ 5r^ 3T^ 3T^ .# ^rft^r^ t, 



goftîjg ô^JZf srtir Pri^chM ^ cfH ^ f%% TT^ I ëSfft ^ ïî^rfr # 
?fè ^ W^ fï % ^ f^ ïT^ 1 1 ^Çî 3-fTb ^ W*wA ^ ft 5n5^=!T 

^^ I ^c5^ R^ ^rsîîis? 3iR2Rr îfrir tr^iï | afî^ sî^rafr^ |r w^ ^ 

w\ scffîr I 5fi:t srr^R % m-^m % ^^r^isf sifor ^i ^mj I ^ 
s^ ^T ticiï I 3ffî ïfT^iSî % fîR[, ^^ g^^ f r #srr s^r^^fm «rg 

3ïï^ ^ ^cWÏÏ ^ïïïf R I ^JRT t ^cî} ^ ^r^ 9R^ fWÏ ^Bt ^îif^ 
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sffiTo-qcRr ^P[ if^g cl: 1 1 «rfïR^ p: ^ ^ ^ s^ £pr ^3^%^^- 
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